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POWER AND PKXHCIFLE 


i “ And why not ? asked the lady, with a little “Nay, answer my question before asking 
jealous petulanee. “Why may not a widow another.” 

ro-marry?” ' “Well, then, yes! I will tell you how this 

“Nay—I do not know, I am sure,” said Mr. ought to end, and how it shall ond, too. Be- 
• Sutherland, with his eyebrows still raised, and linda will soon feel it to be unwomanly, indeli- 
■ his eyes fixed upon the floor. “ My mother cate, undignified, to leave her heart in the pos- 
marriod! Will you pleaso to toll mo to session of one who undervalues the priceless 
whom ?” treasure; she will withdraw it, and yield it up 

“ To whom ? Oh, of course you know, Mark, at the demand of the rightful owner—of him 
Now, who was it likely to be but Dr. Wells?” who justly claims it because he prizes it abovo 
! “ Our old family physician! ” ^ all treasures, and desires it above all posses- 

“ Why, of course. You know he* had been sions! ” 
pleased with her a long time.” “ You think so ? ” said Rosalie, averting her 

m “ That my mother should have married! ” face, and bending down, and stroking her 
“ She never would have done so, Mark, had horse’s mane. 


“ She never would have done so, Mark, had horse’ 


CHAP. XX—Continued. 

When breakfast was over, Colonel Ashley 
invited Mr. Sutherland to accompany him to 
his study, where he began to unfold his plan 
for the education of his boys. After hearing 
him through, Mark inquired when he should 
enter upon his new duties, and was requested 
to defer the commencement until Monday, and 
to use the intervening time to become acquaint¬ 
ed with his lieme and pupils. 

The interview then closed. Both gentlemen 
desoonded the stairs. Colonel Ashley told Mr. 
Sutherland that he would find the ladies in 
the parlor, and then, excusing himself, bade 
him good morning, and entered the carriage 
which was waiting to take him to the village. 

Mark opened the parlor door, advanced into 
the room, and before he could retreat saw and 
heard the fragment of an earnest interview be¬ 
tween the mother and daughter. Mrs. Vivian 
sat upon the sofa, her head bent,'her jetty curls 
drooping, her Jetty eye-lashes and rosy cheeks 
Bprinkled and. sparkling with tear drops, like 
morning dew upon a fresh flower. She was 
nimbly and nervously stitohing away at a piece 
of muslin embroidery. 

Rosalie sat on a cushion before her, with her 
hands and her needle-work fallen idly on her 
lap, and her pale hair fallen back from hor 
paler upturned brow and earnest eyes, that 
were fixed upon her mother’s. She was asking 
in broken accents, “Oh, mamma! can this be 
possible ? ” 

“Not only possible, but true, Rose,” replied 
the lady, dashing the sparkling tears away. 

“ Oh, mamma! do not let him meet such a 
shook; prepare him for it, mamma.” 

“I cannot; how could I? Hush—here he 
is,” she said, perceiving Mark. And in an in- 
Btant, presto! all was changed. 

Smiling out from her tears like an April 
sun from a cloud, or a blooming rose scattering 
its dew in the breezo, she looked up, and said, 
“ Come in, Mark; draw that easy-chair up 
here to the sofa, and sit down, for I know by ex¬ 
perience that men are lazy as the laziest wo- 

Mr. Sutherland took the indicated seat. Miss 
Vivian, startled from her lowly position, resum¬ 
ed hor plaoe upon the sofa, drawing the foot 
cushion under her feet, and arranging hor nee¬ 
dle-work. 

“It is roally surprising that we Bhould all 
meet here so unexpectedly in Alleghany coun¬ 
ty,” said Mrs. Vivian. 

“I certainty had not anticipated such a 
pleasure. I did not know that you were re¬ 
lated to Colonel Ashley, or to any one else in 


you not left her.” 

“ And she is happy, you say ? ” 
“Comfortable, Mark. Your mother and Dr. 
Wells make what Tom Linkenwater calls ‘a 
oomfortable eonple.’ ” 

“I am not so much grieved as surprised,” 
said Mr. Sutherland. And after a short pause 
he said, “There was another—my cousin.” 


“ I know so.” 

11 How do you know it ? ” 

“ Because it ought to he so.” 

“ Again —why f ” 

“ Because man’s love is the conquering love! 


Tlio face of the lady grew troubled—she did said, ii 


is putting an imaginary ct 


not speak. 

“Is India well?” again spake Mark, 
faltering voice. 

“India is well, and beautiful as ever, 
was tbe belle of Washington last winter 


She drew rein. 

in a “What is the matter, Rosalie? Are you 
tired ? Has the ride been too much for yon ? ” 
She inquired the young man, cheeking his horse, 


beauty the theme of overy tongue—the envy of “ Yes, I think so,” she answered, wearily, 
every woman, the madness of every man. No “ Rest a while, and then we will go on.” 
assembly was complete without ‘the Pearl of “No—I must go home—the air is very chill,” 

Pearl River!’” she said, shivering. 

Mark Sutherland grew pale, and shivered— “ And you are pale,” he observed, gazing at 

saying, “Of course she”- her with earnest, affectionate interest. 

“Among her own sex there was no rival She returned that gaze with a pensive, 
star. She divided public interest and attention grateful glance, saying —“ Indeed, I feel I 
only with St. Gerald Ashley, that great new ought to be very grateful to you for caring so. 
planet on the political horizon.” much for a poor, sickly creature, like me. 

Mark Sutherland’s whole strong frame was You in such fine health, too. I do not under- 
convulsed. He started up and paced the floor stand it. I thought everyone preferred ^loom- 
in extreme agitation — then, seizing his hat, ing girls; but you attach yourself to poor, 
rusl* d out of the room. pale me. Dear Robert, believe me, I am very 


“ And I was to prepare him for it, Rosalii 
id!” exclaimed Mrs. Vivian, looking afte: 
m, as the pity of her heart grew strong. 


pale mo. Dear Robert, believe me, I am very 
very grateful for your love, however this may 
end. 1 do wish I could he more than grateful. 
Dear Robert, if I could give you my whole 
heart as easily as I give you this rose, I would 
do it.” And detaehing a white rose from her 
bosom, she handed it to him. 

And they turned their horses’ heads, and 
went down the mountain path, towards home. 
[to be continue®.] 


“ Nor am 1. Col. Ashley is Rosalie’s great 
uncle—her mother’s unole. Colonel Ashley’s 
last remaining siijgle daughter was married 
last year, and Rosalie was invited to take hor 
abdicated place in his household. Physicians 
reoommended the braoing air of the mountains 
for my delicate girl, and therefore Rosalie has 
been living here for the last eighteen months— 
ever since we Left Cashmere, in fact. Last win¬ 
ter, I think, was rather too cold for her here on 
the mountains I spent the season in Wash¬ 
ington, from whence I have j ust returned; but 
next winter I intend to take Rose to Louisiana 
with me, and make an arrangement by which 
she can spend all her winters in the South.” 

“Indeed, mamma, you shall not immolate 
your happiness upon my ill-health. You shall 
just spend your winters in Washington where 
you enjoy life so much, and your summers at 
the watering places, whore you meet again 
your gay and brilliant friends. I shall do well 
enough. You shall visit me in the spring and 
autumn intervals.” 

“ Oh, a truoe, Rosalie! W e shall be set down 
ns a model mother and daughter. I know, for 
one, selfishness is the mainspring of all my acta. 
I rather think I like you, child, and prefer to 
see you well. There! I declare there’s Robort 
with the horses already. Put on your cloth 
habit, Rosalie; the morning is realty cold; and 
don’t let him take you far, child; these hearty 
men have very little instinctive meroy for deli¬ 
cate girls, and he would not begin to imagine 
that he had tired you to death till you had 
dropped from your horse.” 

Rosalie arose, rolled up her work, and left 
the room, nodding and smiling to a young man 
, who entered as she left. “Mr. Bloomfield,” 
said the lady, presenting him to Mr. Suther¬ 
land. Mr. Bloomfield was a sufficiently pleas¬ 
ant specimen of a well-bred, country beau— 
moderately tall, broad-shouldered, and deep- 
chested—with regular features—fresh, ruddy 
complexion—clear, merry, blue eyes—and lips 
whoso every curve expressed the good humor 
and benevolence of a kind, contented heart. 

“You musn’t take Rose far, Robert.” 

“ 1 will tako hor only to mother’s.” 

“And you shan’t teaze her with any more 
nonsense! I can’t put up with that, you know.” 
Robert Bloomfield blushed violently, smiled till 
all bis regular white teeth shone, and was 
stammering out a blundering deprecation, when, 
to his great relief, Rosalie appeared, attired for 
the ride. The young man arose, Mrs. Vivian 
surveyed Rose, to be sure that she was well de¬ 
fended from the cold, and finally yielded her 
in charge of her escort, who bowed and took 
her out. 

Mrs. Vivian and Mark looked at them 
through the window, saw him plaoe her in the 
saddle with more than polite attention—with 
a careful and tender solicitude that made her 
smile. When they had ridden off, she turned 
to Mark, and said— 

“ 1 like that good-humored, blundering boy. 
He has been paying court to Rose ever since 
she has been hero. Ha is a young man of in¬ 
dependent fortune, irreproachable character, 
fair education, and most excellent disposition, 
an# ho has loved Rose for more than a year. 
Yet, with all, he is not worthy of her! he wants 
polish—the polish that nothing but intercourse 
with refined society can give him. He came 
to see mo last winter in Washington, got fitted 
out by a fashionable tailor, ond I good-natur¬ 
edly took him with me to an evening party. If 
I ever do such a thing again as long as I live, 

may-; but never mind! Just think, when 

I presented him to a superfine belle, of his hold¬ 
ing out his hand to shake hands with her, tell¬ 
ing her lie was glad to see her, and hoping 
that if she ever passed through his part of the 
country she would pay his mother and sisters 
a visit, &o. And then, when the elegant Mrs. 
A. inquired if Mr. Bloomfield waltzed, just fan¬ 
cy him blushing furiously, and saying that he 
would rather not — that he disapproved of 
waltzing!” 

“ Well! ” said Mrs. Vivian, looking up, after 
a pause. 

“Yes—well?” inquired her companion, rais¬ 
ing his eyebrows. 

“You have not made a single comment upon 
my country beau. I see how it is. You are 
thinking of your relatives. Well, Mark, you 
must question me if you want mo to tell you 
anything.” 

“ My mother ”—began the young man. 

“She is living very oomfortably with her 
husband at Cashmere.” 

“ With her husband! ” 

“Is it possible you did not know she was 
married, Mark?” 

“I never knew it — I never dreamed it — I 
never thought it possible.” He looked shock¬ 
ed—he was Bhockod. 


C. F. Hoffman. 

In the mean time, the two young riders took 
their way up a narrow bridle-path, leading up 
a long, crooked pass of the mountain. 

The morning was glistening with brightness 
and freshness, and the mingled joyous sounds 
of rural life made music in the air. They rode 
along a while in silence, strange enough in a 
pair so youthful. At length the young man 
broke the spell. 

“ Well,’Robert?” 

“1 oannot bear this suspense! I oannat, in¬ 
deed ! Heart and frame are wearing out 
with it! ” 

Rosalia stole a glanoe at his clear, bright, 
blue eye, and round, fresh, ruddy cheek, look¬ 
ing still brighter and fresher under the glossy, 
orisp, curling, auburn hair—and a smile lighted 
up her countenance. 

“ Ah! you may lauglii You havo the hard¬ 
est, the most unimpressible heart I ever saw in 
my life! But good and strong as my constitu¬ 
tion is, it will break down—it will indeed, Ro¬ 
salie—if you keep this up muoli longer. And 
I wish it would break down! I do so ! Then 
perhaps you would pity me.” 

“ But, Robert, my pity would be very poor 
compensation for lost health.” 

“ I don’t know! If I could make you feel 
for me any way, or at any cost, I should he 
glad.” 

“ I do, Robert. [ feel a very sincere esteem 
and friendship for you. Surety, you oannot 
doubt that.” 

“ Oh! yes, you are good to me to a certain 
degree. Your heart is like a peach!” 

“ Like a peach ! ” 

“Yes; it is superficially soft and impressible, 
but the core of it is hard and rough—hard and 
rough ! Oh, Rosalie, can’t you try to like me 
a little ?” 

“ I like you very much, without trying!” 

“ Oh, you know what I mean, you torment¬ 
ing girl! Can’t you—you—can’t you love me 
well enough to be my own ? Speak! Answer! 
Tell me, Rose!” 

“Oh, Robert, how many times have I told 
you—no.” 

“ I—but I won’t take no for an answer ! No, 
indeed won’t I! All my affeotions and hopes 
are freighted in you, and I will not resign you; 

I will not, Rose. I will go on hoping in spite 
of you—hoping against hope! It is impossi¬ 
ble —mind, I say impossible —any one loving as i 
I do, should not win love in return. - It does 
seem to me as if it would be unjust in Heaven 
to permit it! ” t 

He spoke with impatient, passionate vehe¬ 
mence and earnestness. j 

Rosalie watched and heard him with won- « 
dering and sorrowing interest. She gravely 1 


If you know one Mistress Tanaham, 
Or if, haply, o’er at Bamum’s 

Ton have bee 


Charity suffereth long, and is kind ; c 


“ Good morning, Milly. Have you procured ; 


mpatient, passionate vehe- “Not quite, Mrs. Lisle ; I thought*1 would 
less. just step in and lot you see how I progress ; ” 

and heard him with won- and she handed the lady a paper containing a 
ing interest. She gravely list of names. A complaisant smile o’erBpread 
the face of Mrs. Lisle, as her eye glanced over 


“ ‘It is impossible that one loving so much it. 
should not win love in return,’ you say? Yes, “Ah, no one has exceeded me yet, I see,” 
it does soem impossible, if we did not know it she said. 

to bo often realty possible. It does seem un- “ My dear Mrs. Lisle, your name truly 
just!” ■ stands at the head; and, true to my promise, 

“You aeknowledgo it! You own it to be you shall be informed if any go before you, 
unjust that I should give you so much—give and then you can easily jot down another five 
you all —my entire heart, with all its affeotions or ten.” 

and hopes—and get back nothing, nothing in “ Why, here is Mrs. Brewster, only five dol- 
return — or next to it — only 1 esteem,’ for- lars. Good—don’t you remember, Milly, when 
Booth! and‘friendship!’ That provokes and we gave Mr. Hamilton the whitd velvet Bible, 
exasperates me beyond endurance! Rosalie, I she subscribed more than I. Now, thanks to 
don’t want your esteem or friendship. I refuse my kind Btars, she must succumb to me; she 
and repudiate it! I reject and repulse it! I dares not, now her husband is a bankrupt;” 
will have none of it! Give me nothing, or and the light of charity (?) beamed from her 
givo me your whole heart and hand! ” eyes. “ Have you solicited Mrs. Vane ? ” 

“I would to Heaven I could do it, Robert! “Mrs. Vane? No, indeed. Why should I? 
I would to Heaven I could give you my heart. We know we can get nothing from her. Her 
I am ready to say that if I could, I should then purse-strings are as tight as a miser’s.” 
be a happy and enviable girl; because I be- “ That is true, sertainly; but let her not 
lieve you a moBt excellent young man, whose havo an opportunity to say she was not 
only weakness is your regard for me. But I ealled on, and let Mrs. Hamilton see how be- 
cannot, Robert. With all my friendship for nevolent she is.” 

you”- “ Well, he it so; but en passant, as a friend, 

“Don’t name it! ” how do you afford to subscribe as much? ” 

“I must, Robert! With all my friendship “0, I economize; I can save in little things, 
for you, when you talk of love, my heart grows here and there, in a few months, suffioient to 
hard and cold, as silent as a stone—it has no cover half my subscription, and none will be 
response for you at all.” wiser.” 

“ And you say that to drive me out of my None will be wiser. There is One, who is all 
senses—to make me wild! ” Wisdom, who knows, who counts every tear 

“I say it because it is the simple truth. I that falls from aching eyes; who hears every 

am sorry that such is the truth. 1 think, with sigh from breaking hearts, 

you, it is strange — strange — almost unjust, Is it a little thing for that pale, worn music- 
that so much priceless love should be thrown teacher to be deprived of a few dollars, that 
away.” half prolong her sad existence ! None will be 

“How cool she is! Good Heaven, bow cool wiser. She has ne friends. She must submit, 
she is! ” though half her meager salary is withdrawn. 

“ I have a problem for you, Robert; and I She must have bread—or die. 

want to see if, with all your mathematics, you Is it a little thing, that the poor, wretched 

can solve it, and satisfy me as to why there is washerwoman goes faltering home, after atoil- 
so much lost love in the world.” some day, to her supperless children, because 

“She can philosophize, too, after her fashion. Mrs. Lisle “has not the change just then?” 
She can do anything but love!” Day after day passes; ’tis forgotten; “she is 

“ Will you solve my problem ?” quite sure she has paid her all her dues.” 

“It belongs rather to metaphysics than Is it a little thing, for that lone, orphan sew- 
mathematies, one would think—nevertheless, ing girl to toil night after night by the dim 
state it.” candle, on that rich embroidery that will cov- 

“ Thus, then : A loves B—or rather, to be er Mrs. Lisle’s fair shoulders, and receive less 
clearer, Aaron loves Belinda with a perfect than half the value of her work ? She must 
passion ; and he thinks, by reason of its great submit—work or die. Let us see. 
power, it must win a response from her. But Milly leaves to seek “aid” of “ miserly Mrs. 
Belinda involuntarily turns from Aaron, and Vane,” while Mrs. Lisle -reclines languidly on 
fixes her affection upon Charles, who does not the gorgeous fauteuil, and speculates on tbe 
in the least return it. Now, why should these rapid advancement she will make in the es- 
cross-purposos exist, and how ought they to be teem of Mrs. Hamilton and minor personages, 
straightened ? They say that marriages are when she is interrupted in her pleasing reverie 
made in Heaven. I wish the angel that has by the entrance of a servant, saying, “ Fanny, 


charge of them would look into this matter a the seamstress, is in waiting.” 
little.” “ Wants her money, I suppose; send her in,” 

She spoke in a light, bantering manner, yet said Mrs. Lisle, in a vexed tone, 
her Voice quivered slightly. She stole an arch Alas, an unfavorable moment for duty to 
glance at her companion, and said— triumph, when self-aggrandizement stands so 

“There is my problem—solve it.” firmly in the foreground. Even conscience 

He eyed her closely, jealously. stings are powerless. 

“Are you putting an imaginary case? ” ho Fanny, a pale, fragile girl, entered, bearing 
asked. ” hor week’s labor. 


Mrs. Lisle raised herself from her recumbent 
posture, and with a look and air of annoyance, 
as she took the package from the hand of the 
girl, said, “ So you have finished the work ? ” 
and began slowly inspecting each article, with 
a scrutinizing eye, while the sweet eyes of 
Fanny, dimned by incessant toil, eagerly watch¬ 
ed her every motion, and the pale, thin hand 
grasped more tightly tho elegant chair against 
which Bhe was leaning. No wonder those eyes 
were dim and faded, if one Bhort week had 
seen the commencement and completion of the 
almost innumerable -stitches now passing un¬ 
der the eagle gaze of Mrs. Lisle. 

“ Pretty well,” at last she slowly articulated, 
carrying depreciation in her very tone; “for it 
will not do to praise her, or she will slight the 
work,” thought the economizing woman. 

The pale lip of Fanny trembled, as she sim¬ 
ply answered, “ I tried to suit you, madam.” 

“ What is your price?” said she, in a tone, 
O so oppressive to the poor and dependent. 

“ Eight shillings for the fine ones; I was 
obliged to sit up two nights in order to finish 
them,” the timid girl venturedito add. 

“ Eight shillings ! I wilLfsijIye',.,wx,” said 
the lady, in a decided voice, “ not more.” 

A bright flush spread o’er Fanny’s pale 
cheek, and her eye moistened, as she faltering; 
ty replied, “ I have always had eight; you said 
you did not mind tho price, and I believed you 
would give it me.” 

“ I said,” returned the lady, “ never mind 
tho price, I will pay you well ;‘and I will. Six 
shillings is paying yon well—all the work de¬ 
serves, and all I shall give; you can go;” and 
; Mrs. Lisle waved her delicate hand, and sunk 
i back on the soft cushions. 

Fanny hesitated and looked imploringly at 
her, and her lips moved as if to speak. 

“ You can go,” said tho lady, in a quicker 
tone, and with a knitted brow; “ I cannot pay 
you to-day, ’tis not convenient.” 

Fanny turned with wavering steps, while a 
silent prayer went up from her bursting heart, 
“ O God ! have mercy on the orphan.” 

I 0 ! was it a little thing, and was her heart 
■ at ease, who had thus saved a few shillings ? 
God knows. 

[ But to return to Milly. She meets Mrs. 

. Vane with a cordial salutation, and, after a 
few flattering preliminary remarks, proceeds 
to say— 

“ I am to-day seliciting, from the particular 
friends of our beloved Rev. Mr. Hamilton and 
wife, money for the purchase of a rare old 
painting, (you know how very fond he is of 
paintings)—only two hundred dollars; an ele¬ 
gant portfolio, with gold clasps—only fifty; and 
a lovely statuette, which Mrs. Hamilton fell in 
love With the other day at Brush’s—only thir¬ 
ty; and bijoux for her sweet little boudoir, 
twenty or twenty-five more; and we felt sure,” 
said the crafty lady, “of your ready assist- 
anoe, knowing your benevolence and ample 
meanB.” 

“ 1 think you mistake in attributing so much 
benevolenoe to me,” ingenuously returned Mrs. 
Vane, “as I rarely give to such objects. There¬ 
fore, I must refuse you aid, cognizant as I am 
that Mr. Hamilton’s study is now well filled 
with valuable paintings, and that he possesses 
a portfolio of beauty and oapacity sufficient for 
all bis purposes; and believing Mr. Hamilton 
would prefer our bounties should flow in chan¬ 
nels that would serve a more useful end.” 

“ How mean! ” said Milly to herself, as she 
passed into the street; “and to talk as though 
she was doing so much. 1 should like to see 
her good works manifest.” 

Ah, Milly, “ Let not thy right hand know 
what thy left hand doeth,” “ and thy Father, 
who seeth in seoret, Himself shall reward thee 
openly.” 

The elegant articles were purohased an d .pr e¬ 
sen ted—“To our Beloved Pastor and Wife, 

from their affectionate-; ” and Mrs. Lisle’s 

name stands first. Even the kind minister and 
his gentle wife cast looks of doubt on Mrs. 
Yane’s benevolenoe. So truly, “ man seeth not 
as God seeth.” 

One cold wintry day, Mrs. Hamilton set 
forth on errands of love, for Bhe was truly a 
servant of the JLord, visiting the sick and needy, 
and ministering to their wants. 

After wending her way through several dark 
and narrow streets, she paused at a poor, mis¬ 
erable, dilapidated dwelling, the abode of Fan¬ 
ny and her aged grandmother, her only friend 
and relative; and Fanny supported that loved 
one in her helplessness by unmitigated toil. 
But, alas! a meager pittance she gained; and 
cold, cold winter was staring her in the face, 
aocompanied by its train of terrors; and she, 
poor girl, knew that by her incessant labor her 
hours were shortening, and she might soon 
leave her helpless friend to an unpitying world. 
But she darednotlook to the future; ’twas dark, 
0 how dark! Present food and shelter she 
must gain, and leave the rest to God. 

Mrs. Hamilton hesitated, for she heard a 
voice, in no pleasant tone, saying, “ They are 
all wrong; you must alter them; ” when Fanny 
meekly replied, “ I made them like the pattern 
you gave me.” 

“Well, they are wrong any way, and I must 
have them completed this week,” sharply re¬ 
turned tho lady. 

“ I cannot finish them this week, as I have 
work engaged which will occupy all that time, 
for which I am to have the money; and we 
need it, madam—oh, we need it,” said Fanny, 
in a choking voice, “for our rent is due next 
week, and if we do not pay we shall be turned 

“ i must have them this week, or I will se¬ 
cure the services of some other person; you 
can do as you please,” coolly replied the lady. 

Fanny was silent for a moment; then casting 
a glance at the poor, lone being shivering at 
her side, she felt she must not lose it, though it 
would bring but little. 

“1 will do it for you,” she replied, while she 
forced book the tears that were brimming her 
eyes. 

Mrs. Hamilton had stood riveted to the spot, 
for she had recognised the voice of Mrs. Lisle, 
she so lavish of her smiles and gifts : she was 
shocked and grieved. One bright star in her 
galaxy of friends, fallen to rise no more; she 
felt that charity had never been an inmate of 
Mrs. Lisle’s heart. But there was destined a 
star to beam on her pathway, whose shining 
she had never seen, for a silver eloud had 
screened it from her vision; hut the star was 
there. She turned from the door, for she oould 
not meet Mrs. Lisle at such a moment, and 
strolled down the street, till she saw the rich 
furs and silk of the lady floating in an oppo¬ 
site direction. Then she retraeed her steps, 
but the gentle voice and loving heart of Mrs. 
Vane had entered before her, and again was 
she an unwilling listener. 

After Mrs. Lisle left, Fanny burst in a flood 
of tears. She Who had always been the com¬ 
forter in their numerous trials was now over¬ 
whelmed, for she knew she could not complete 
the work engaged, (which was Mrs. Vane’s,) 
and she must take the few dollars she had by 
little and little reserved for a warm shawl, to 
protect the shivering form of her grandmother 
through the bleak, cold blasts of winter, to eke 
out the little she had accumulated for rent. 

The aged woman tried in vain to console her, 
by bidding her rely on the God of the father- 
loss, as she had always done; till at last, feel¬ 
ing the poor girl’s trust in Heaven had failed, 
she said, “ Dear child, perhaps Mrs. Vane will 
advance your money, she is so kind.” 

“I oannot ask her,” exclaimed Fanny, “I 
cannot so intrude on her generosity, who has 
so blessed us, saved us from death; no, I can¬ 
not.” 

Mrs. Vane had heard Fanny’s last vehement 
words, and entered with dewy eyes. “ Fanny,”, 
she said, “ I grieve that my kindness injures 
you; I hoped to be so true a friend, you would 
not fear to repose in mo all your necessities. 
Tell me your wants, and they shall be sup- 

Fanny threw Herself on the bosom of her 
friend, and relieved her overburdened, tortured 
heart in passionate tears, while the clasped 
hands and moving lips of the aged woman be¬ 
tokened that her heart was communing with 
Him who looked smilingty on them. 

Mrs. Vane was laden with a message of love. 
She had closely observed, week after week and 


month after month, tho industry, virtue, and 
fidelity, of the lovely girl. Her integrity, her 
modesty, had won her admiration, while the 
fading cheek and lip, and dimming eye, touch¬ 
ed her heart. She same to offer a home to her 
and her grandmother—a home without depend¬ 
ence, for that, she well knew, she could not 
brook. Mrs. Yane felt she should be fully 
compensated in intrusting her darling children 
to her care, for she could safety do it. 

We leave that scene, for who can picture 
the joy of those hearts. Undivided in sorrow 
and poverty, they were united in happiness 
and prosperity, while Fanny felt her prayer 
was answered. 

God had meroy on the orphan. 

Mrs. Hamilton went homo a wiser if not a 
better woman. She found that “ all is not gold 
that glitters,” and the purest jewels are often 
farthost from the surface; that the lowliest 
flower is often the sweetest. 

And so Mrs. Vane’s charity flowed on, like 
little rills meandering hero and there, smooth 
and noiseless, marking their course by their 
green and flowery banks. 

And who shall Say but these little streams 
shall swell that river, “blear as crystal, pro¬ 
ceeding put of the threne of God and of the 
Lamb?” 

For tho National Era. 

THE LONDON BELIGIOUS TBACT SOCIETY. 

Mr. Editor : Tbe position held by some of 
our religious publication societies—particularly 
the American Sunday School Union, and the 
American Tract Society—respecting tho dis¬ 
cussion of slavery, is probably known to most 
of your readers. It is maintained that the 
mass of their publications would be excluded 
from tbe South, if in any of them the subject 
of slavery were specially treated, and that thus 
the general moral benefit of their issues would 
be lost to that portion of our land; that, in the 
great diversity, of opinions among evangelical 
Christians on the subject of slavery, they are 
not bound to publish,' since, by so doing,'they 
must alienate, from tho extreme right or the 
extreme left of the anti-slavery ranks, many of 
tho supporters of these benevolent enterprises; 
and, finally, that in many other ways the sub¬ 
ject is being discussed; and that this discus¬ 
sion, though they do not share in it, is no way 
hindered by them, but contrariwise aided, and 
its better effect seeured, by the vigorous and 
enlightened conscience which their publica¬ 
tions are creating. This is the ground held by 
the American Tract Society, as stated, a few 
months since, in the reply of its corresponding 
secretary to the memorial of the Fox River 
(111.) Union on this subject; and we presume 
that the managers of the other societies above 
designated concur in this view of the case. 

It is not my purpose at present to reply spe¬ 
cifically to this argument. It is held, doubt¬ 
less, in all candor and Christian integrity by 
those who advance it, and who are to be com¬ 
mended for their devotion to a great and noble 
work. Still, we deem their position regarding 
slavery as untenable, for reasons that have been 
stated, and can be urged more ably by others. 
The principle of a “ division of labor,” which 
they seem to advaneo, we think will not hold 
in this case of tho advocacy of moral truth. 
“Paul” may “plant, and Apollos water,” in 
the progressive unfolding and applicatiou of 
moral truth to tho growing wants of a Chris¬ 
tian life. This is a very natural succession of 
labors; but, in the present case, the questions 
of moral duty incident to the existence of sla¬ 
very are already raised, and no man can well 
avoid giving some opinion upon them. The 
division of labor now virtually proposed is, it 
seems to us, as though Paul, after having 
planted the germs of Gospel truth in the minds 
of the Corinthian church, should have left to 
others the half-score questions of casuistry 
which ho discusses so freely in his letters to 
them. These epistles, in whioh Paul defers so 
much to the “ vigorous and enlightened con¬ 
science ” of those to whom he wrote, whilo he 
rebukes and admonishes them so faithfully and 
lovingly, are models, we think, of the mothod 
that should be pursued by American Christians 
on the subject of slavery. If, in any of their 
great evangelical labors, they are in this mat¬ 
ter altogether silent—or rather vainly strive to 
be silent and neutral—such effort, or such 
seeming indifference, can only increase tho 
impatienoe and acrimony with which the sub¬ 
ject is discussed in other quarters. 

And the policy of our societies of religious 
publication is not only unwise, but, we think, 
without a fair precedent. The course pursued 
by our Saviour and his Apostles affords no ex¬ 
ample of this significant silence on questions 
fairly mooted, and everywhere else discussed. 
The most successful missionaries to corrupt 
heathen nations, in ancient and modern times, 
have not shunned to give an opinion respecting 
any specific heathen practice of questioned mo¬ 
rality. The materials are wanting, indeed, for 
an exact precedent for the present ease of our 
publishing societies. There has never before 
been a free religious press, in a country where 
so grave a sectional evil has had to be discuss¬ 
ed. Still, the ease which is most like that of 
our publishing societies, is an example against 
them. This is that of the London Religious 
Tract Society, in its attitude towards the social 
evils of Great Britain, of which we Yankees 
have been wont to say so much. The laboring 
classes of England are not, it is true, the sub¬ 
jects of a “ peculiar institution,” like the serfs 
of Russia, or the slaves of our own land, nor is 
their degradation a “local” affair—the con¬ 
cern of one half of the nation, with which the 
other half has nothing to do. But even here 
the precedent is not so lame as might be sup¬ 
posed. Tho landed and manufacturing inter¬ 
ests of Britain are as realty involved in the 
condition of the laboring classes as are the 
plantation interests of the South; the middle 
classes of England are, moreover, in a position 
very analogous to that of the people of the 
South. The difference of race is that which, 
more than anything else, makes the ease of the 
African slave peculiar; and, in a question of 
social duty or Christian morals, this ethnologi¬ 
cal consideration can have little or no plaoe. 
If it he said that the condition of the operative 
is not to be compared with that of the slave, 
we do not care to dispute about the fact; but 
the plea will come with an ill graoe from those 
who are wont to say that our Southern laborer 
is every way better off than the drudge of an 
Irish aere or a Manchester loom. If it he so, 
no great evil can eome, assuredly, of a few 
tracts for the Southern employer and employee, 
however sincerely these people may deem it a 
waste of benevolent effort. 

Wo think, then, that-for all who have to do 
with American slavery the analogy is fair and 
complete, and that the example of the London 
Religious Tract Society is not to be disregard¬ 
ed, or lightly dismissed, by her cisatlantic com- 
peor; the more so, because tbe London is, like 
the American, a catholic society—a “ restrict¬ 
ed bond of union ”—and the object of each 
identical. Tho London Society “ was formed 
to promote the circulation of religious books 
and treatises, in foreign countries as well as 
throughout the British dominions, and is con¬ 
ducted by a committee composed of an equal 
portion of members of the Established Church 
and and of Protestant Dissenters, among whom 
the greatest union happily exists.” Such is its 
advertisement. It was instituted in 1799, and 
its present business is somewhat larger than 
that of the Amerioan Society. Its prinoiple, in 
the preparation of its publications, is evangeli¬ 
cal. “ Every tract and book shall contain a 
clear statement of the method of a sinner’s re¬ 
covery from guilt and misery, by tbe atonement 
and grace of the Redeemer.” It has a doctrinal 
basis, setting forth that “wearo accounted right¬ 
eous before God only for the merit of bur Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for 
our own works or deservings;” that, being “jus¬ 
tified freely, we are made the sons of God by 
adoption; made like the image of his only be¬ 
gotten Son, Jesus Christ; we walk religiously 
in good works, and at length, by God’s merey, 
we attain to everlasting felicity.” This way of 
salvation must be plainly taught in every issue 
of the Society. 

So much for the aptness of the preeedept; 
and now for the example. 


In April, 1849, the committee of the Sooioty 
offered five prizes for the five best essays “on 
the present condition of the manufacturing and 
working classes.” The works desired were in¬ 
tended for general circulation among the labor¬ 
ing classes, and must be “ popular, and suitable 
for the present times. They should illustrate 
the effects of such causes as intemperance, im¬ 
providence, Sabbath desecration, the general 
want of sound principles, the influence of de¬ 
moralizing amusements, and the licentious and 
skeptical press. They should also show the 
fallacious expectations held out to the laboring 
classes on the subjects of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. The principles of these works must 
be in harmony with tho Scriptures, and free 
from all sectarian bias. Tho subjects intro¬ 
duced, whether religious, moral, social, or eco¬ 
nomical, must be Viewed in the light of Divine 
revelation.” 

The two first prizes, of j£100 and £50, were 
awardod to the writer of the following essays: 

1. “ The Glory and the Shame of Britain!”* 

2. “The Operative Classes.” 

The latter is somewhat too diffuse in style, 
and is better adapted to the leisure of the la¬ 
borer, who wants a good book to read. The 
former is a better specimen of what the Chris¬ 
tian Englishman can do in the way of discuss¬ 
ing the subject in hand. Its style is terse and 
nervous, and for social, ethical, and religious 
philosophy, and the elear and practical eluci¬ 
dation of principles, it is truly a rare book. 
The writer handles his subject fairly and fear¬ 
lessly, in a tone so dispassionate and yet so 
earnest, that the reader will not willingly quit 
the book unfinished. If wo are to have, muta- 
tis mutandis, a Glory and Shame of America, 
from our own Tract Society, we know no hap¬ 
pier example of what such a book should bo. 
And let it not be said, since Uncle Tom has 
proved the oontrary, that Yankee talent can 
produce no book that shall put us on equal 
footing with our British friends, in the largo- 
minded and large-hearted discussion of the 
giant evils and wrongs with which we havo all 
more or less to do. Nor let it he said (as wo 
aro sometimes tempted to say) that the royal 
“Imprimatur,” or a queenly smile, can encour¬ 
age freer speech than the chances of popular 
approval will allow in a republic. 

A few extraofcs from the book may not be 
out of placo in your paper. Having spoken 
of what he calls an aristooratio class among 
the working people, the writer says: 

•j£! Ur °k servat ’ on8 a PPty exclusively to the 
middle and lowest classes of our operative popu¬ 
lation—classes by far the most numerous, and 
on whose behalf our philanthropy is chiefly 
roused. These we may designate—not in an¬ 
ger, but in pity—ignorant, sensual, unreflect- 
ing, wretched, destitute of fixed principles, 
knowing nothing of the past, unblessed with 
the faintest ray of seienoe, proficient in noth¬ 
ing but the impure technicalities of the work¬ 
shop and the alehouse, looking upon society as 
a chaos of chanee or fraud, regarding death 
itself with no higher emotion than brutal fear. 
Such is the personal character of thousands 
who inhabit this civilized land ! Such is the 
foundation on which tho fabric of domestio 
virtue must be reared! ”—Pp. n, ]2. 

Tho following remarks, written in no spirit 
of reprisal upon our own “ shame,” are still 
worth pondering on this side of the water: 

“ The elevation of the working classes will 
tend to nothing so much as to produce among 
them a larger stock of public virtue, to fire 
them with a spirit of patriotism, and the love 
of order. These are not the times for lightly 
dispensing with such sentiments; they are the 
natural safeguards of society against lawless 
violence, whether directed against it from with¬ 
out, or traitorously roused within its own bo¬ 
som. That commonwealth has just cause for 
alarm whioh is not sustained by the warm at¬ 
tachment of the great majority of those who 
compose it. But patriotism is not a mere in¬ 
stinct ; it is a reasonable sentiment, and is ca¬ 
pable of a rational vindication. It is fod by 
the possession of sterling benefits; it springs 
from the consciousness of being an apprecia¬ 
ble part of the social whole, of counting for 
something in the history and actions of the 
country. A slave has no home, no fatherland, 
np honored soil; he can never rise to the dig¬ 
nity of the patriot. But how much better than 
a slave is he who is bound to his country chief¬ 
ly by the tie of taxation, whose home is a scene 
of abject wretchedness, who has no patrimony, 
not an inch of soil he can call his own, whose 
present existence is a miserable shift from one 
difficulty to another, and whose future is aban¬ 
doned to hopes never to be realized, or to grim 
despair ? Of what meaning to such a man is 
tho old patriot resolve to die for “ hearth and 
altar,” since he knows nothing about the one, 
and is morally incapacitated for caring about 
the other ? A state requires the support of all 
its sons; they are its true pillars, and tho ab¬ 
sence of one is so much weakness. All cannot 
guide and rule; to reach the pinnacles of 
power must bo the fortune, not greatly to be 
envied, of a few; hut every heart should be 
loyal to it—a sentiment of profound attach¬ 
ment should inspire the humblest individual 
who is governed by its laws. A healthy na¬ 
tionality should circulate through every bo- 
Bom, in itself the fruit of justice and the pledge 
of progress.”—Pp. 210, 211. 

A plea of guilty to the nation’s past neglect 
of her operatives; 

“ With the exception of a legislative enact¬ 
ment now and then aimed at the redress of 
some glaring wrong, nothing has been done, 
till very recent times, for the improvement of 
the masses. For ages subsequent to tbe Con¬ 
quest their existence was hardly recognised, 
except when goaded to the verge of rebellion, 
or enlisted under the banners of contending 
chiefs. In later times, when it might have 
been expected that a maturer civilization would 
have produced better fruits, the lower orders, 
the “ profanum vulgus” of classic circles, were 
held in refined contempt. Tho growing influ¬ 
ence of the burgher class was evidenced in the 
increasing ascendency of the House of Com¬ 
mons in tho national councils; bnfethe classes 
below them existed in a state of comparative 
villanage. With what derision would the wits 
of the Restoration have hailed any plan wliieh 
professedly aimed at the enlightenment of the 
masses! Even in better times, the progress of 
healthy feeling was extremely slow; the Au¬ 
gustan age of English literature was distin¬ 
guished by no generous sympathies for the peo¬ 
ple; the uneducated multitude excited but little 
interest in tho proud republic of letters. These 
great men, whose writings have rendered the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the most 
brilliant era in our literary annals, were troub¬ 
led with none of the qualms of an excessive 
philanthropy. What with polities abroad and 
poetry at home, the intrigues which infected the 
Court, and the artificial notions which para¬ 
lyzed society, no room was left in the mind of 
that age for so Utopian an idea as that of ele¬ 
vating the people.”—Pp. 191, 192. 

The relations of the working classes to the 
State are treated with a firm hand: 

“This has hitherto been rendered party 
ground, but tho patriot will deem it so no 
longer. It is one of the many signs whioh 
greet us of the dawning of a better day, that 
tho voice of faction is almost hushed, and that 
men of all shades of political creed are merg¬ 
ing their differences in the attempt to elevate 
the people. Avowing a supreme indifference 
for mere party views, we propose, in the first 
plaoe, to point out and illustrate the political 
sentiments which prevail among the working 
classes; in the second, to indicate the plaoe 
these opinions hold in tho historical develop¬ 
ment of socialism; and in the third, to examine 
the more recent pretensions of that system as 
a means of promoting the happiness of man¬ 
kind.”—Pp. 32, 33. 

Awarding due praise to the forbearance of 
the lower classes, as “just, humane, and for¬ 
giving—prone neither to plunder nor revenge, 
in their most excited moments respecting the 
rights of property, and pausing before the 
sanctity of human life,” and then alluding to 
the “ prevalence of discontent,” he says: ! 

“ A second and more important feature of i 
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the political sentiments of the working classes 

is, that they are associated more or less direct¬ 
ly with deep-seated disgust at tho practical 
workings of the existing social system. This 
feeling is very widely spread, alike in villages 
and large towns; in rural and manufacturing 
districts; among tbe most ignorant and the 
most educated portions of the operative popu¬ 
lation. The contrast of excessive poverty and 
excessive wealth which everywhere meets the 
eye, and presents so dark an enigma to inqui¬ 
ring minds, is to them a matter of' experience, 
and gives them, without the aid of thinking, 
principles of the most dangerous tendency. 
Vast masses of the poor aro socialists in feel¬ 
ing. They have been helped to no induction, 
plied with no syllogism, yet there the conse¬ 
quence exists, firmly imbedded in their hearts. 
They are quite unconscious that the guesses in 
which they shrewdly mutter thoir discontent 
aro dignified with philosophic titles, and are 
learnedly expounded to the world in weary 
volumes. It is instinct which speaks within 
them, and instinct is incapable of being con¬ 
futed or taught. It may bo diffioult for the 
manufacturer, tbe tradesman, the capitalist— 
for all who are living in easy cirouinstanccs, 
and perhaps are amassing largo fortunes-—to 
find a flaw in the system which enables them 
to create wealth; but no suoh difficulty is felt 
by the tens of thousands whose wages are a 
mere pittance, and whose life is reduced to a 
mere parleying with death.”—Pp. 38, 39. 

The picture of contrasted wealth and pover¬ 
ty, splendor and squalor, and the religious 
skoptioism resulting, is afterwards drawn more 
vividly; 

“ Our merchants are literally princes—they 
hold the empire of the East, their sceptre sways 
the financial world. At home, what a glitter¬ 
ing and costly fabrio has been reared ! What 
colossal afiiueuce bestrides the land! Luxury 
revels in a thousand halls, the gilded forms of 
pomp and power are daily flitting before tho 
people’s eyes. Meanwhile, what are the scenes 
which might he contemplated in the cellars, 
the garrets, the cottages ; of the poor ? There 
life and death contend in uncertain struggles. 
Obscurity covers there, from the world’s ofe, 
many a scene of misery which would shame 
and sicken it. There the laborer, denied the 
boon of toil, endeavors to cheer his pining fam¬ 
ily with hopes which he does not feel. There 
the seamstress plies her ill-paid work, snatch¬ 
ing from life itself tho means of sustaining its 
existence; happier, even in her poverty, than 
those in whose bosoms all hope has become ex¬ 
tinct, and who, in that desperate crisis, when 
reason almost fails, havo deemed death less 
terrible than dishonor. Suoh are the extremes 
of British society—what must be the moral 
effeot of their proximate eo-existenoe? What 
can we suppose will be the theology and the 
ethics of starvation? When the artisan has 
tried his last resource, and returns without 
success to the boBOm of his anxious family, 
what will he be tempted to think of the equal¬ 
ity of that Providenoe which has poured thou¬ 
sands upon thousands into the coffers of his 
neighbor ? It is our happiness to ho acquaint¬ 
ed with some to whom the want of ‘ the bread 
whioh perisheth ’ has been made the means of 
communicating the richest spiritual blessings, 
and who, when oharity unexpectedly opened 
the door of thoir dwelling, havo been found, 
surrounded with a weeping family, upon their 
knees. But suoh eases aro very rare; poverty 
more frequently hardens than softens; tho man 
who is extremely poor is exposed, far more than 
they whose oircumstances are easy, to oontraot- 
edness of tooling, to that combination of envy, 
hatred, and suspicion, whioh are the chief ele¬ 
ments of religious skeptiesm. Talk to him of 
the Divine goodnatw, ho is <4ow to believe it. 
He listens more readily to the counsel of Job’s 
wife. His dark imagination sees no justice in 
the world, and therefore no moral government, 
if indeed a God. The sentiments which sap 
his faith in the doctrines of natural religion 
make still easier work with his Christianity. 
The greater goodness which the plan of re¬ 
demption unfolds is still more repugnant to his 
belief. The spiritual wants whioh it promises 
to supply, take no hold upon his deadened syro.- 
pathies. The system which offers him spiritual 
blessings seems deaf and dumb in reference to 
his temporal necessities. Christianity, as he 
beholds it, is the guardian of property, the 
companion of senators and princes, tho nurs¬ 
ling of wealth and fashion; hut for him she 
has shed no tear, to him she has vouchsafed no 
smile; in the hour of his need she extended to 
him no helping hand. Infidelity whispers that 
her claims are unfounded, her piety an impos¬ 
ture, her chief business to secure a lucrative 
income to the ‘ priesthood,’ and rivet more 
closely the ohains of political power. There is 
sweetness in tho lie—its very malignity sootheH 
his cankered soul. He henceforth broods over 

it, as if in revenge for his fancied wrongs; it 
imperceptibly becomes a part of himself, till at 
length the Gospel is instinctively hated as tho 
symbol, and its ministers as tbe agents, of op¬ 
pression. Cruel falsehood! Cruel the oircum¬ 
stances which have produced it! ”—Pp. 83-85. 

Here (p. 94) follow some fertile suggestions 
respecting that sort of religion whose humanity 
is unequal to its piety; but we have quoted 
enough under this head. To that other im¬ 
portant half of the truth whioh in social re¬ 
forms Christians do and must insist upon, but 
of which we fear our American Tract. Sooiety 
is making a half truth, our author does ample 
justice; 

“ The real evil with which we have to deal 
lies not in [the popular manifestations of irre- 
ligion,] hut in tho principles from whioh they 
emanate—in impiety, not as it is evinced in the 
conduct, but as it is throned upon the heart. 
An external reformation would be a poor 
achievement, if it did not spring from purified 
sources of aetien; it would be useless, were it 
possible, to exact a larger measure of outward 
respect for Christianity or any of its institn- 
tions, while tho same sentiments of bitter en¬ 
mity continued to be eherished within. In 
morals, as well as in physios, it is a merciful 
arrangement that morbid symptoms usually 
indicate the presence of disease. In both cases, 
it is infinitely better that tho countenance 
should bo disfigured, or that some limb should 
bo deprived awhile of its healthy action, than 
that a fatal disorder should secretly prey upon 
the vitals, and give no signal that it had com¬ 
menced its ravages, but the death of the vic¬ 
tim. What our working classes are, that may 
they appear to be; whatever evil exists among 
them, may that evil be presented to the public 
eye with a vividness of coloring fully equal to 
its intrinsic heinousness! External symptoms 
are harmless in themselves, while they act as 
a useful guide in applying the remedy. The 
great question which lies for solution before 
the Church of Christ, and whieh presses for 
solution with increasing urgency, is, not how 
this or that instance of impiety may be correct¬ 
ed, but how impiety itself may be extinguished; 
not how a more strict observance may be sc¬ 
oured to any of the institutions of Christianity, 
but how Christianity itself, in its life-giving 
power, as the sovereign channel of pardon, pu¬ 
rity, and happiness, may be made the welcomed 
inmate of every cottage in the laud.”—Pp. 
96, 97. 

Whieh is in perfect keeping with what he 
had said on page 32. 

“We would not proscribe the highest reme¬ 
dial agencies; let ail be set in motion, for all 
will help on the desired result; but the pecu¬ 
liar evils whioh wo have been reviewing are of 
a social kind, and the motives required to re¬ 
move them are suoh as humanity alone euglit 
to inspire. If Christianity possessed tHBt power 
over the hearts of men to which it is entitled, 
other remedies would be needless; the sover¬ 
eignty of its virtues would include them all. 
The time will oome, when it shall possess that 
power; meanwhile itwillarmour philanthropy 
with irresistible motives to reflect that every 
step gained in promoting the elevation of the 
people will materially serve to hasten its com¬ 
ing-” 

Its ooming will be hastened by such a book 
as this. The author’s discussion of Socialism, 
Pantheism, and certain questions of political 
economy, affords many interesting passages, 
whioh cannot be given in suoh a notice as this. 
We only wish it to be borne in mind that the 
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book was created and issued by a Religious 
Tract Sooiety; and even if it should fail of 
finding its counterpart this side of the water, it 
would itself do great good in an American edi¬ 
tion, to bo read with Yankee spectacles. We 
hope that, among our Christian patriots and 
patriotic publishing societies, it may “ provoke 
to love and good works.” H. 

WASHiNGTON,lx 

THURSDAY, APRIL 21, 1853. 


The Compromise was defeated—Mr. Fill- sions on this subject, he has certainly given a distinct proposition he would vote also to give “Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That 

more became President. Nobody at that time ample proof during his Senatorial career. the debates to that paper. Mr. Seward clear- ^ e a3 ^ to “ OW J n ™ ^Station of 

could predict the extent of his defection. Mr. We speak warmly on this point, not only on ly understood that no such proposition would Congvea " - m ’ ref ^ eilce to tbe Territory of Ore- 
Corwin was consulted about the formation of account of our long-standing friendship for be brought forward; we should not authorize g 0I1) wb ich have been enacted and passed sub- 
tlie Cabinet. He did not dream that he could Mr. Chase, but because we know that he has it, nor would any friend of ours in that body sequent to the first day of September, eighteen 
be persuaded to enter it. He scouted the honorably represented the interests and main- volunteer it. The only chance he had of show- hundred and forty-eight, applicable to the said 
idea-such a step could lie no gain to him—it tainod the reputation of his State, that in the ing fair pla r to the Era was then and there, oS 

would probably put a period to his political face of peculiar opposition he has won a posi- and he did not do it. That is all. As to Mr. g0 6 n ^ naoted and p . l8sed pi . ior t0 the passage 
career. But he was besieged on all hands, tion here which few men could have achieved, Weller, his remark is in perfect keeping with 0 f, and not inconsistent with, the provisions of 
day after day. His loyalty to the Whig party even under less inauspicous circumstances; that the polished manners and refined wit which this act, and applicable to the said Territory 
was appealed to—he was reminded of his obli- he is as true as steel on all questions affecting are making him the very Chesterfield of the Washington, be, and they are hereby, eon- 
gations to that party-his personal friends the slavery controversy; that he is thoroughly Senate. Of course, our readers know what Mr. nSSf amended 

plied him with every argument—until at last, and impartially Democratic in all his views; Butler means by “ idiosyncrasy ”—every man, b y future legislation.” 

against his inclination, against his judgment, and that his power for general usefulness as a in his opinion, who does not concur with him They might have supposed that the legisla- 


the publication of this very neat edition of a nary attractions of a novel: da a narrative, it 
work full of interest. The letters of Burns are possesses comparatively little interest; but, as 
easy, graceful, delightful, revealing the charac- an exhibition of character, as an analysis of 
ter of the man, and giving us at times the nat- the workings of the human heart, of its strange 


e, he consented to become a member Senator is continually growing. 


A volume of pleasant tales, interesting ii 
narrative, truthful in sentiment. They are en 
titled “Hero,” “ Bread upon the Waters; oi 


ural history of his poetry. combinations of attractions and repulsions, it is 

A Hero, Other tZbs. By tho author of a rare P^i-mance. _ 

“Olivo,” “Tho Ogilvios,” Ac. Published and for The Lover’s Stratagem. By Emilio P. Cation, 
salo as above. Published and foivsalo as above. 

A volume of pleasant tales, interesting in This is a translation from a Swedish author- 
narrative, truthful in sentiment. They are en- eSs, who at home almost ranks with Frederika 
titled “Hero,” “ Bread upon the Waters; or, Bremer, and who is already known in this 
The Life of a Governess,” and “Alice Learmont, country through a translation of “ Ivav,” which 


that Slavery is right and good, and has a clear t ; on thus ^-enacted included the Wilmot Prc 


BALTIMORE LEADS THE COLUMN. 

Baltimore leads the column. The following 
hearty response oomes from a firm in that city, 
which has heretofore been prompt in good 

“ Enclosed you will find twelve dollars for 
one hundred copies of “ Facts for the Peo¬ 
ple ”—one-half to be sent to us for distribu¬ 
tion, and the other to be distributed by you 
in any benighted district you may select. We 
shall be happy to double and treble it when¬ 
ever you think the time calls for it, and you 
are hereby authorized to draw on us at sight 
for either amount, without further notice.” 

This is in the right spirit. We have word 
from different quarters, that clubs are in pro¬ 
cess of formation. Meantime, our friends of 
the press cordially sustain the undertaking. 

Tho Wyoming county Mirror says : 

“ We do not think Facts for the People will 
injure local papers at all. We rather think 
it will help them. And any man can afford 
to pay the small price of it for the important 
facts and statistics it will embrace. We should 
be glad if every town in Wyoming county 
would send a club of a hundred.” 

The Pennsylvania Freeman says: 

“ At this time such a publication is needed 
for general circulation. Thousands, not abo¬ 
litionists, will read it, and thousands more who 
while with us in sympathy are not thoroughly 
conversant with the history of our cause; 
while it will furnish us all with a convenient 
book of reference, and a magazine of ammu¬ 
nition for our moral warfare. It will not, we 
trust, bo confined to tho political, commercial, 
and economical bearings of slavery, but will 
embrace its moral and religious aspects.” 

The Green Mountain Freeman (Vt.) says: 

“We need just such a series of documents 
as Dr. Bailey proposes to give to the public; 
and from his general knowledge, and his pe¬ 
culiar advantages for looking up documents 
and finding statistics in the libraries, &e., at 
Washington, # perhaps there is no man in the 
Union, having the disposition, who can so well 
carry out the important undertaking.” 

The Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter says: 

‘“Facts for tho People’ will bo well adapted 
for general distribution, and the price at which 
they are offered will render it an easy matter 
to Becure a circulation of a hundred thousand 
copies,” 

The Anti-Slavery Bugle (0) says: 

“ Standard Anti-Slavery documents thus em¬ 
bodied will be a most valuable contribution to 
the Anti-Slavery cause. It will be valuable as 
a work of reference, and highly useful for gen¬ 
eral circulation. Its circulation will be seoured 
by its very low price.” 

The Rhode Island Freeman says : 

“We call the attention of the Free-Soilers of 
Rhode Island to the remarks of the National 
Era, in reference to a publication which ought 
to receive the patronage of every Free Demo¬ 
crat in the country.” 

The Lowell American (Mass.) says : 

“ The National Era has out a prospectus for 
a monthly quarto, intended as a statistical 
register of reference, for general circulation 
and preservation. This will be a valuable 
auxiliary to tho cause, and must be as accept¬ 
able to men of one party as another. 

MR. CORWIN AND THE ABOLITIONISTS. 

A Washington correspondent of the South¬ 
ern Patriot lately wrote a letter for that paper, 
repeating certain remarks which he says ho 
heard Mr. Corwin make at a dinner given by 
him to a few friends, in which he denounced 
the Abolitionists in the most contemptuous and 
hitter style. We observe with deep regret that 
Cassius M. Clay has made this anonymous let¬ 
ter the occasion for a very severe and unjust 
attack upon Mr. Corwin, in which he charges 
him with deliberate treachery to the Cause of 
Freedom, for which he was rewarded by a seat 
in the Cabinet, &e., &o. 

Mr. Corwin is one of our friends. We 
know him intimately—we know him to be 
humane, generous to a fault, and from the 
very constitution of his nature opposed to Sla¬ 
very and oppression of every form. Why did 
not Mr. Clay, whom Mr. Corwin had supposed 
his friend, write to him and ascertain whether 
the representation in the Southern Patriot 
was a fair one, before making war upon him ? 
Why take an anonymous newspaper report as 
the ground of so fierce an attack upon the 
reputation of a man desirous of retiring quietly 
to the shades of private life ? 

Mr. Corwin, it is well known, is given to 
badinage. Frank, humorous, amusingly hy¬ 
perbolical, he is constantly uttering sentiments 
in the social circle, which a solemn 'man, un- 
able to appreciate a jest, is very apt to misun¬ 
derstand, and winch, if reported as in earnest, 
would lead to woful misapprehension. Wo 
have heard him say as many extravagant 
things as this Southern Patriot reports, but we 
knew' what he meant. Wo have heard him, 
with the most ludicrous gravity and terrifie 
hyperbole, anathematize all humanity, all 
philanthropy, and affect tho ferocity of a 
Nero—and in an hour afterwards have seen 
him blazing with indignation at some tale of 
injustice and oppression, and contributing hun¬ 
dreds of dollars towards the redemption of a 
fellow creature from bondage. The very social 
qualities that make him tbe life of tbe private 
circle, lay him open to the most abominable 
misrepresentation. 

The unfortunate act of Mr. Corwin’s life 
was, consenting to take a seat in the Cabinet 
of Mr. Fillmore. This aot is utterly misunder¬ 
stood and misrepresented by Mr. Clay. He 
attributes it to premeditated treachery! Speak¬ 
ing of the Wilmot-Proviso agitation, and the 
discussion of the Compromse in the Senate, he 
says: 

“ He gave way when the peltings of the 
storm ho had raised came on. Ho determined 
at once to desert to the enemy. During the 
long time that the friends of freedom under 
the lead of Gen, Taylor fought for the Jeffer¬ 
son idea and against the platform, Tom, who 
was now fit for anything but speech, spoke not. 
His treachery was anticipated and developed 
in his reward—a Cabinet appointment! ” 

Now, we happen to know that all this is 
wholly unjust. Mr. Corwin was acting with 
the friends of freedom all through the struggle 
against the Compromise. He was never absent 
from his post, ho always voted with the oppo¬ 
nents of that batch of mongrel measures. Mr. 
Benton was recognised, by general consent, as 
the leader against it; and Mr. Corwin was 
anxious to do nothing that would derange the 
order of battle. He had his speech prepared, 
against Slavery and Slavery Extension,- was 
ready at any time to deliver it, but was re¬ 
strained by the advice of friends who wished 
to see the Compromise defeated, and feared 
that such a demonstration as he would be sure 
to make might disaffeot some of the Southern 
men who were opposed to Omnibus legislation. 
He acted in good faith, from the best of mo¬ 
tives. There was no treachery about him, 
although we thought and still think that he 
was ill advised by his friends. 


of the Cabinet, feeling at tbe time that he was We hope that every citizen of Ohio who feels and indisputable title to do what it pleases, has v ; so . b ut thig ; s not s0 . The legislation of 
making a sacrifiee of himself. A reward, for- interested in the cause of liberty and progress, an “idiosyncrasy.” He was for printing in the Congress, establishing the Oregon Territorial 
sooth! and is devoted to tbe Democracy of Principle, Intelligencer, but not in the Era, because the Government, and enacting the Jefferson or 

From that time we have regarded him as more than to the Democracy of Organization, former has no idiosyncrasy, and the latter has. Wilmot Proviso, took place on the 13th of Au- 


>f Geology. By Alonzo Gray, author 
snts of Chemistry,” &o., and by Professor 
' Amherst College. Publishod and for 

n elementary work, presenting, in a 


ocoupying a false posit! 


The Slaveholding w iR take care to make the re-eleetion of Sal- And why not ? He is a Democrat, so called— g U8 t, 1848, and w 


s of European and tlemen w 


Cumberland County .—A meeting was held 
>n the 24th ult., at Gray. The following gen- 


s sanctioned by the President 


Interest could not forget or forgive what he m on P. Chase at least one of the great objects belongs to the Jeffersonian school, doubtless— on th 0 14ft, Congress then adjourned. The 
had said and done—it knew that his views of the next election in that State. is recognised as a member of the “ healthful ” legislation re-enacted by &e Washington Ter- 

and principles were unchanged. The Anti- - “ Pierce “organization”—is a strict construe- ritorial bill is all subsequent, dated from tbe 

Slavery Interest could not shut its eyes to the PATRONAGE AND THE PRESS. tionist, aye, of the straitest sect, Heaven help of September, 1848, when Congress was 

fact that he was by his position separated We wish to keep before the People a few Finn! And yet he affiliates with the Intelli- not in session ! Was this intended to deceive I 
from it, and while forbearing, it was still facts, not for tbe purpose of exciting sympathy gencer on almost every point. See the Intel- ft looks very much like a trick. Why did the 
obliged to censure the act. Thus ho was po- w ;ft ft e Era, but to show them what Power ligencer is well disposed towards Gen. Pierce framers of the bill say September 1st, 1848, 

litically isolajted. it is that controls their Federal Executive and and his appointments; so is the Judge. The w hen Congress was not in session, instead of 

Such a man is not a fair subject for invee- Legislature. Intelligencer goes against agitation and excite- December 3d, 1848, when it was in session ? 

tive or harsh accusation. Ho goes out of office, The National Intelligencer, including all its ment; so does he. It is hostile to Kossuth and It is best to know precisely where we stand— 
and is anxious to retire from public life. Why jgg UCg — daily, tri-weekly, semi-weekly, and Intervention; so is he. It hates isms ; so does to comprehend fully all the dangers of our po- 
assail him rudely ! Why strike one who asks vveekly—goes to between nine and ten thou- he. It shrinks from the extension of the Dem- B ;tion. It is safe never to trust to the waut 
only to be let alone? sand subscribers; the Washington Union, in- ocratic Principle to the masses; so does lie. It 0 f information or vigilance on the part of 

There are men who bate Freedom, or who eluding all its issues, to between eight and nine dislikes the practice of electing Judges by the our opponents. Some might say, that if an 

from selfish motives are actively antagonistic thousand; the Republic, including all its issues, People; so does he. It is for keeping power as oversight has been made, the less said about it 


Legislature. 

The National Intelligencer, inel 
issues — daily, tri-weekly, semi- 1 
weekly—goes to between nine ar 
sand subscribers ; the Washingto 


reekly, and Intervention; s 
i ten thou- Fe. It shrinks 


American Geology. Speoial attention is given Joseph W. Parker, of Gorham, President; 
to the results of recent geological surveys on Andrew Dennison, of Brunswick, and Edvas- 
the American continent: and with a view to tbl8 Fin S>, of Q J&> Presidents; An ^ew 
v u , p , , . 1 u , , , . . C. Chandler, of New Gloucester. Secretary, 

relieve the dryness of detail, the student is in- ... ' [. rr . J _ /r 

. ,, n - Messrs. John Q. Day, Ldvastius King, Me- 

troduced to the various theories of Geology, , . T , . . . ~ ■ f’ 

... ... ,. ,. . l ahaeh Humphrey, Andrew Dennison, and Sam- 

with their practical application to Natural . „ { , n 

rn , , j ~ r uel Fessenden, were chosen a Committee on 

Theology and Revelation. p, , ,. ’ , , . 

__ Resolutions, who reported the following: 

Beatrice ; or* Tho Unknown Relative. ByCatha- Resolved , That the declaration of the Pitts- 

rine Sinclair. Now York: Dewitt <fc Davenport, burgh Platform, that it is “the purpose of the 
For sale by R. Farnham, Pennsylvania avenuo, Free Democracy to take possession of the Feder- 
Washington, D. G. al Government/’ was no empty vaunt nor a 

The authoress is well known, by several piece of rhodomontade intended for the occasion 

°! ‘T 

such as Modern Accomplishments,” “Sir Ed- fi ed by the necessity of the ease and condition 
ward- Graham,” “ Holyday House,” &o. The of the country. 

object of this work seems to be to counteract Resolved, That, except in one or two States, 
tho fascinating influences of Catholicism over ‘ he Free Democracy has hitherto failed to show 
p Its actual strength and to make the.progress it 

the imagination of young girls; and this is at- might have do ^ for tho want of a ‘ c “ mpaet 

tempted, not by formal disoussion, but suggest- vigorous, and complete organization; that this 
ive narrative. is true of our own State; and that, as one of 

‘ the most effectual moans of plaoing ourselves 

Southern Ladies’ Book. Edited Toy Mrs. L. Vir- j n a better condition in this respect in this 
ginia Branch. New Orleans, La. county, we earnestly recommend the immedi- 

Dr. Leonard has taken leave of this work, a ‘ e establishment ot a Division of the Liberty 
and it is now under the sole editorial care of Leaguo in every town. 


can have no other effeot than to embitter the 
feelings of a man like Mr. Corwin, who, what¬ 
ever his errors of judgment, has certain great 
qualities of heart and intellect which must 


3 that of Mr. Clay subscription list of all of them does not exceed ened few; s 


s possible in the hands of tbe enlight- the better. This 


e point Slavery men not wide awake. We hope here- 


twenty-four thousand. on w Fich they difier, it is that of a Tariff, but a fter that no Territorial bill will be suffered to 

The subscription list of the National Era, on *Fis controversy is put to sleep, and divides g 0 through Congress, without incorporating 
tbe 1st of January, 1853, was twenty-eight *Fem no longer. Is it any wonder that Judge w ;th it, in plain terms, the Jefferson Proviso, 
thousand—three times larger than that of the BaGer, the Democrat, so called, should warmly Let us not abandon the time-honored policy of 


always command the admiration and esteem Union, four thousand greater than the aggre- faTOr th e Intelligencer, tbe Whig, 


OHIO POLITICS—CHASE AND WELLER. 


gate subscription of the whole of them. 

Tbe Law explicitly requires that tbe Exe 
tive Departments shall publish their notices 


But the Democrats of the Senate generally 
ere so anxious for the passage of the resolu- 
)n, that they begged Mr. Chase, to de- 


We referred last week to the attempt of the “/Ag two papers at the seat of Government hav- wink at the fact that there 


sist, to wink at the fact that there was no This is a rich number of this able review, 
Senate, acting without a quorum, to vote mon- i n g the largest permanent subscription, and in quorum. Why ? Because there is a political and W e have road with especial interest Arti- 
ey out of the Public Treasury to pay the Na- suc h third paper as the President shall desig- millennium just now. Old party issues are o i 0 Ift, Paul’s Doctrine of Last Things ; Arti- 
tional Intelligencer for publishing, during the nale.” buried. All differences have been offered up c i 0 y > 0 n the Life and Writings of Dr. Chal - 

summer, speeches made by its members last win- At no time, during the last live years, has a sacrifice on tho altar of the Compromise. So m rs; and Notices of Hippolytus and his Age, 

ter, and already published in the Union and this requisition been complied with. We have profound is the exultation of the old parties at by Chevalier Bunsen; and of Two Sermons, 
the Globe. This week we reprint from the presented our application for the Executive ad- the affirmation of a constitutional obligation to preached by Theodore Parker. Wo have only 
Union the debate on the resolution of Mr. vortisements, in due form, taking this law as catch runaway negroes, that they are giving gp ace to speak of these last. Hippolytus and 
Seward, omitting for want of room remarks the ground of our claim, and submitting the each other the fraternal hug. Why should not bis Age, is a work of learning, and one likely 
by Messrs. Weller, Butler, and Rusk, in sup- necessary affidavits as to our subscription list, their representatives in the Senate unite in to make a great stir among theologians and 
port of it. to each successive Administration since that of speoial acts of oourtesy to the organs of their divines. A manusoript, discovered by M. Ville- 

The debate, it will be observed, ran into a Mr. Polk : the fact that for five years past the respective parties ? main, a t Mount Athos, in Greece, in 1842, was 

discussion of Ohio politics, and of the position of Era has had a larger permanent subscription Away with your unmanly pretexts and sub- sent to Paris, translated, and published in Eng- 

Mr. Chase, Senator from that State. Mr. Wei- list than any paper at* the seat of Government, terfuges, gentlemen Senators. The reason why land, turns out to bo the work of Hippolytus, 
lor undertakes to arraign this Senator as not has been admitted: under the last Administra- you wished to vote some thousands of dollars Bishop of the Harbor of Rome, who lived about 
representing the Democratic party of Ohio, tion, the Attorney General (Mr. Crittenden) to the National Intelligencer for printing your the year 225, and gives some surprising narra- 
and sets himself up as its only legislative rep- gave a written opinion conclusive in our favor, debates, and not a cent to the National Era fives of that period, fatal to the claims of the 
resentative on the floor of tbe Senate. A very holding that the Law looked to the extent of for doing the same work, although your speech- Pope and the doctrine of an Apostolical suc- 
modest claim for a man who has abandoned the subscription list, not to the frequency of the es would have reoeived a circulation three-fold cession. 

his native State, and identified all his interests issues of a newspaper; and yet, to this day, the more in the latter than in the former paper, was The notice of Mr. Parker’s Sermons is a frank 
with California; and who, when running for application of the Era has been coolly disre- this—the Era is openly, thoroughly, and actively expression of the disapproval of the Editors of 
Governor in the former, was defeated, although garded, its just claim rejected, the Law uni- opposed to Slavery; the Intelligencer is not. That the Christian Examiner, “ of Sermons (falsely 
on ordinary occasions his party there is in the formly violated—the advertisements have been is the whole of it, and it shows that Slavery con- g0 oa u ed ) which put forth as religious teach- 
majority. On the other hand, Mr. Chase has given to the Union, Intelligencer, and Republic, trols you, just as it controls the President and j ngSj v ; ews essentially the same with those 
fully identified himself with Ohio, represents What is the reason 1 Is the Era inferior to his Secretaries. Let us assure these honorable, which have been put forth, again and again, 

tho opinion of nine-tenths of its citizens on the these papers in the quality of its paper or ty- fair-minded gentlemen that we do not feel at by successive deistieal writers. # # # # 
slavery question, represents faithfully the doc- pography l Just the reverse. Is it conducted all aggrieved by their policy, nor shall we pay They are the same in substance with those of 
trines of the Democracy of the State, os set with less decorum, less ability, less regard for any the less attention to their doings. We in- Voltaire, Rousseau, and the English deists. * 
forth for successive years in its State platform, the public welfare! Nobody has ever said so. tend to publish, gratis, just so much of their # * * There is nothing of any moment in 
has signalized himself by his vigilant care of Why, then, have three successive Administra- words and acts in our columns as are import- Newman, Gregg, or Parker, which is not found 


irifice on tho altar of the Compromise. So 


md Notices of Hippolytus and his Age, 


fine paper, and contains the usual kind and va¬ 
riety of magazine reading. Its contributors 
are nearly all from the South; but we discover 
nothing sectional in the number befofe us, ex¬ 
cept the name. What is the use of styling it 
Southern Ladies’ Book! Why not give it a 
title indicative of a general scope and spirit ? 

The subscription price is three dollars a year. 


Resolved, That in view of the great import¬ 
ance to the Free Democracy of tho election of 
a United States Senator, soon again to be be¬ 
fore the Legislature of this State, it should ba 
an object of the first attention with this party, 


Ohio interests in the Senate, and has uniformly tions, in palpable violation of Law, withheld ant to be known, and yet find plenty of room 
recorded his vote in that body in support of from it the advertisements of the Executive De- for other matters. 

Democratic principles. partments, and given them to newspapers with ---r 

What did Mr. Weller ever do for Ohio when less permanent subscriptions ? THE TERRITORY OF WAS HIN GTON—IS SLAVE, 

a Representative in Congress, or for his party The Era is opposed to Slavery / the Union, Y EXCLUDED ! 

there when recognised as one of its leadors ! the Intelligencer, and the Republic, are not. The New York Express denies that slavery 
What has ho done in the present Congress for That is tho single reason for this monstrous is excluded from the Territory of Washington, 
his adopted State of California 1 We are not outrage—this habitual violation of Law by the organized at the late session of Congress. The 
aware that his speeches have added anything Federal Exeoutive. Can there he a more con- subject is one of great importance, 
to its reputation, or that his acts have inured elusive proof of the supremacy of the Slave The hill establishing a Territorial Govern- 
in any way to its benefit. The great measure Power! ment for Oregon was passed August 13 th, 1848, 


of the Pacifio Railroad, in which it was most 
deeply conoerned, would have utterly failed, 
but for the sagacity and readiness of the very 
Senator whose position he now so rudely assails. 
We find him, like many other noisy patriots, 
crying aloud for retrenchment and reform, but 
what has he done to make good his professions! 
Nothing, although associated with the major¬ 
ity of the Senate. But the man whom he de¬ 
nounces as no true representative, and who 
has been read out of the self-styled healthy or¬ 
ganizations, acting alone, and wasting no time 


And now for the action of "the Senate. In and received the signature of the President the 
the Senate Chamber, outside of the bar sur- next day. The 14th section provides as follows: 
rounding the chairs of members, is a space al- “The inhabitants of said Territory shall be 
lotted to persons who have occupied certain entitle^ to enjoy all and singular the rights, 

ob«^ „ » h . sfffisEUU c 

ators. The printers of Congress are held to he United States northwest of the Ohio, by the 
officers of that body, and as such entitled to articles of compact contained in the ordinance 
the privilege “ of the floor; ” and this privilege f° r the Government of said Territories, passed 


stated with more vigor and brevity in Thomas 
Paine. * * * * But come to the great 
principles which they all hold, they equally 
reject the authority of Christ; they consider 
the idea of a miracle absurd, They all teach 
that the only sources from which religious 
truth is to be derived, are Nature and the hu¬ 
man soul.” The Editors of the Examiner say, 
“ Every man who rejects the Divine authority 
of Christianity, knows very well that he would 
never have been sought to occupy a Christian 
pulpit^ if his views had been distinctly stated. 
* * * A Christian congregation would no 
more select such a man for a Christian minis¬ 
ter, than a mariner, on approaching a coast, 
would take a wrecker for a pilot.” * 


officers of that body, and as such entitled to 
the privilege “ of the floor; ” and this privilege 
is tacitly oontinued, even after they have ceased 
to be its printers. Some four years ago a reso¬ 
lution was passed, extending the same privi¬ 
lege to the publishers and editors of the Re- 


on the 13th July, 1787, and shall he subject to 
all the conditions, and restrictions, and prohi¬ 
bitions of said articles of compact, imposed up¬ 
on the ueODle of said Territories’’ 


Southern Ladies’Book! Why not give it a Lewiston Falls .—A Convention of Free Dem- 
title indicative of a general scope and spirit ! ocrats was held at Lewiston Falls on 11th of 
The subscription price is three dollars a year. March. Col, W. B. Merrill was chosen Presi- 
The editor, with commendable enterprise, of- dent; Col. A. Marston and N. G. Sturgess, 
fers $200 for the best original story, and $100 Esq., Vice Presidents; and H. G. Gareelow, 
for the best original poem, the only restriction Secretary. Messrs. Cook, Rowe, and Willey, 
imposed being that the theme of each shall bo were chosen a Committee on Resolutions. 
American. Several speeches were made throughout tho 

We shall be pleased to receive regularly a day and evening, after which the following res- 
puhlication which appears to be conduced with olutions were adopted: 
taste and ability. Resolved, That the signs of the times are full 

of promise for our righteous cause—especially 
The American Journal op Medical Sciences, in our own State—calling upon the friends of 
Edited by Isaao Hayes, M. D. Philadelphia: Liberty here, to put forth more vigilant and 
Blanchard & JLea. For salo by Taylor & Maury, untiring effort. 

Washington,' D.C. * Resolved , That the two subjects now demand- 

This valuable work contains a great deal of in 6 tha '^mediate attention and support of 

»• ssas'srws a: 

know something of the mysteries of his own organization of Divisions of the Sons of Liberty 
being. in every town in Maine. 

An article on the spirometer, an instru- --- 

ment for testing tho capacity of the lungs, “FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE”—A WANT SUP- 
gives a very fair exposition of the use that PLIED, 

may he made of it in deteoting diseases of the To the Editor of the National Era : 
lungs. By this instrument may be ascertained, I rejoice to see that you have undertaken to 
in cubic inches, the amount of air expired after supply a want long felt by tho friends of Free 
a forcible inspiration, and this quantity is Democracy in the United States, by the publi- 
made the measure of the vital oapacity of the cation of a cheap periodical, which shall con- 
individual. The average amount thus expired tain reliable political information for the Peo- 
hy a healthy person, of average height and pie. The party papers, for the most part, 
size, is said to be 225 inches. This is modified manage to relate facts and detail information i 
to some extent by the state of the health and in such a way as not to damage their party 
the power of the muscular system. The vital prospects in the elections, and the statements I 
capacity, it is ascertained, increases from the found therein are usually received with many 
fifteenth to the thirtieth year; and, after that, grains of allowance for the party bias of the 
decreases at the rate of one inch and a half editors. Ia some sections the virulence of this 
every year. feeling is greater than in others, hut it pre- 

But, after all, so far as we can judge, there vails more or less throughout the Union. Our 
is yet no infallible moans of determining the Free Democratic presses, so far as my observa- 
nature and extent of disease in tho lungs. The tion extends, do not' distort facts, or torture 
physician must ho guided more by a careful statements, to suit their own views, 
observation of external symptoms, than by the The “Facts for the People” is the very 
indication of the stethosoopo or spirometer. thing needed. If we wish to succeed, we must 

- * be aggressive. However much others may 

The Bourbon Prince. Tho History of the Royal „ “ . ., .. „ _ . .v . „ 

Dauphin, Louis XVII of France New York: fear “ Agtation,” we are not of the number, 
Harper & Brothers. For sale hy Franck Taylor, a “d ‘Fe “Facts for the People, ’ cheap, port- 


Spiritual manifestations, as many style them. 
,re exciting considerable attention. We have 


words, has done something in the way of re- pMic, on the ground of oourtesy to that paper 


form—has succeeded, for example, in abolish- a8 an organ of the Administration. In this and - 
ing the bad practice of extra compensation to w ay the editors of the old party papers were is th( 
the employees of the Senate, in defeating the comfortably accommodated. The friends of ,q 
•eation of a sinecure in that body, and in baf- ‘Fe Southern Press thereupon introduced a tary 
ing a movement designed to minister pecuni- resolution to give its editors and publishers the than 


ary aid. at the expense of the Government, to same privilege, 
a party press. have passed, had 

Wo commend the discussion between Mr. move d to amend 
Weller and Mr. Chase to the attention of the ‘ he National Er 
People of Ohio. Let them mark the dignity The said editor 
and independence with which the latter vin- Fody, even amoi 
dicates his devotion to Democracy, although one ha !* dreame<1 0 fiction,ng his re- 
constrained to withstand the Democratic or- but the resolution was killed: he 

ganizatton when acting inconsistently with its was an °PP onmt °( S J avm J’ and Slave 
own principles. This year, the People of that Power ’ governing the Senate, proscribed him. 
State will he called upon to elect the members Proscription, political and socia, is its max.m. 
of the Legislature on which will devolve the The Proceedings on the resolution of Mr. 
duty of deciding whether Mr. Chase shall be Seward > Providing for printing the debates in 
re-elected or a successor be provided. This the Melligencer, published on our fourth page, 
question will enter into the canvass. It is all furnish another Pfetratfon m point, 
important to the Friends of Freedom. Since Democrats warmly supported the resolution; 
Hale’s retirement, the cause of human rights, amon S them > the “ost zealous were strict con- 
of real Democracy, has had but two Represent- 8 ‘ruetionists from the South, 
atives in the Senate; should Mr. Chase fail of Tho resolution proposed to pay money for 
re-election, there will be but one. Can we af- Polishing what had already been published; 
ford to reduce the number ? Shall the Senate for Pushing, during the summer, debates that 
he suffered to fall absolutely under the despot- took P lace last winter i for Pushing them in 
ism of slqjery ! It is vain to look to the mem- a Whi S P d P er of limited circulation. The sum 


resolution to give its editors and publishers the than in punishment of crimes, whereof the par- 
same privilege; and this would undoubtedly ‘y s FaB be convicted: provided, always, that 
have passed, had not Mr. Hale, always vigilant, . a "yP er30n 6Sca P. ir f iMo ‘he same from where 
l labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one 
moved to amend by addmg, “ and the editor of of the original States, such fugitive may be law- 
the National Era.” This settled the question, fully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person 
The said editor had several friends in that claiming his or her labor or service, as afore- 
body, even among Southern members, and no sa 'd-” 


Among the rights, privileges, and advanta- private circles in almost every village and city 
ges secured, among the conditions, restrictions, in the Union, public conventions, clerical re- 
and prohibitions imposed, by this ordinance, ports, newspaper abuse, and any quantity of 
is the following: mad-house ravings; hut of this confusion, to 

“There shall be neither slavery nor involun- get at anything like facts, and the reasons for 
tary servitude m the said Territory, otherwise them seems impos sible. The author of this 
than m punishment of crimes, whereof the par- . ’ . , , , ,, , 

ty shall be convicted: provided, always, that vuluable book has made the attempt. He has 


l’enn. avenue, Washington, D. C. able, reliable, furnishes the seed which should 

This little book, as we are informed in the Fe sown broadcast over the land, if we desire 
preface, has been derived from the large Frenoh ‘° secure a bountiful harvest. I do not see 
work of DeBeauchesne, of which the freest use wh y you may not obtain funds sufficient to 
has been made. In graphic style the writer issue a hundred thousand copies monthly, 
presents a condensed view.of the life of the Many men, who will not pay two dollars for 
Dauphin, and the affecting particulars of his ‘he Era, or for some county Free Democratic 
death, which he assumes as a fact, establish- paper, will contribute twenty-five or fifty cents, 


where collected a multitude of well-attested c 


of the original States, suoh fugitive may he law- u i ar belief of spiritual interference. The book 
is valuable on account of its vast number ot¬ 


hers of the old parties, the “healthful organi¬ 
zations,” for effectual resistance to the usurpa¬ 
tions of the Siave Power. Whatever may he 
tlieir inclinations, party interests silence and 
fetter them. They cannot and do not act like 
freemen. They submit tamely to the exac¬ 


tions and insolence of slavery. They always P a P or > a highly respectable paper: it repre¬ 
vote for slaveholding Presidents, and slavehold- sented a min0I % : fl-eo aud fair discussion 
ing Chairmen, and slaveholding majorities on s F° uld be the rule of the Senate: Whig readers 
the principal committees. They give up to sla- needed to be enlightened : wide publicity of the 
very the organization of the Senate, and the Senate debates was desirable. These were the 


initiation of the greater part of its business; 
and in silence, almost without protest, they 
hear the peculiar opinions of the North, and its 
institutions libelled and assailed hy the Slave¬ 
holding Interest. 

We need men in the Senate who, although 
they recognise party and party obligations, ac- 


m among Southern members, and no « a Fl.” ’ ‘ facts > « nd P leasa “‘ ^ ‘ ho spirit wi ‘h which 

ever dreamed of questioning his re- Exem P tl0n froln SlaTC1 7 ia one of the “ad- the subject is treated. They who deny the ex- 
:l_ W fW roflAin+iAn wia v.iioH • ba vantages’? secured to the inhabitants of Oregon i^ence of such startling manifestations of a 
Opponent o/^Slcmry, Md the Slave »>y fundamental law; or, using another heretofore unknown power, are as insensible as 
-overning the Senate, proscribed him. Phraseology, one of tho prohibitions in its or- ‘hey who, without further evidence, attribute 
tion, political and social, is its maxim. e a ™ law, enacted hy Congress, is the pro- to a spiritual origin. Let the subject he 

iroceedings on the resolution of Mr. hibition of slaver y- This prohibition applied calmly invest,gated._ * 

providing for printing the debates in to tbe w Folo Territory, and has never been re- Mr. Brown’s Letters to a Yotraa Man about 
lligencer, published on our fourth page, ,. . . Town, Ao. By W. M. Thaekeray. New York: D- 

another ill sti t on n point. , D ° 69 th ? dl ™'°“ of tbe Territory repeal the Appleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Waahing- 

. , . □ ,, , ,. law securing to tho whole of it the rights, ton, D. 0. 

crats warmly supported the resolution; ... s , , „ ,, ’ 

hem, the most zealous were strict con’ P™* 1 ^’ ^.advantages, of the Ordinance This is the last of Appleton’s gleanings of 
lists from the South 1787 ' “ were , merely technical, re- Thackeray trifles, which, by the present light 

resolution proposed to pay money for \f‘ U& 0nly , t0 the . f 0rm °fgovernment, and if of that gentleman’s fame, they make agreeable, 
og what had already been published; ‘Fey were inconsistent with the Governments The volume before us is quite amusing, and to 
ishing, during the summer, debates that astablished in tbe tw0 of the d '^ d ed have it the more attractive, the great author 

ce last winter; for publishing them in Territory, we suppose the answer would he in has contributed a preface-the only thing, out 
paper of limited circulation. The sum tbe affir ® at " e - But they are not technical, of twelve or thirteen volumes from the above 
stance of the whole movement was, to “ ot &rmal; they d ° n0t regM<i tbe mere forms house ’ whioh he bas been P a!d for ' Tbe P re ' 
or at the expense of the Federal Gov- ol g overnment > nor are ‘Fey inconsistent with faee is the most amusing, as Thackeray, with 
: to a Whig newspaper The econo- tbafc of eitber P ortion of ‘he ‘wo Territories : most delicate and sharp-pointed pen, punctures 
’the South, the strict constructionists" th ® y WWe intended to be S0Cured to th e whole, our American publishers. In most polite and 
leers of all stripes were anxious for its and ‘o determine its permanent, social and po- choice phrase, he gives them to understand 
The Intelligencer was a decorous bt ‘ cad con di‘ion ; they are no less applicable that it is flat burglary all—little better, look 
,. ,, , ,, ‘ ., to the portion of territory set off under a sepa- you, than thieving. 

i mfnority "'free aud^fafr discusrion T ^ itorial Government than they were Did Appleton & Co. notice this, or were they 
,e the rule of the Senate: Whig readers / waspart and parcel of the original willing to take the strictures for the sake of 
to he enlightened: wide publicity of the Henoe the New Y <>rk Evening the dimes? * 

, , . , • li r™ J P° st assumes thafc the articles of compact of - w „ 

lebates was desirable. These were the ,, ~ v Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

urged hy the Democratic supporters of th( ; J rdlnan0e ° f 1 J 8 /’ 80 far a8 tb °7 W .f e en ; Now York : Harper * Brothers. For sale by F. 
lution. Mr. Chase opposed tee whole aCtBd M faa( “ al law for the Terrflory of Taylor , j».. avenue, Washington, D. 0. 

,f supporting Party papers in this indi- ? eg °“’ ff onstUute fundamental law for the A very handsome edition, convenient and 
j. He tried to have the resolution laid Te ™ tory ° f Wa8h mgton, which was a part sc holarly-looking, of the Works of Coleridge, 
able, but failed. He moved to discon- ° We could wish teat this view might prevail oommenced by the Harpers, un- 

reafter the engagement with tee Union, wit h the Courts; hut what would he the 361 ‘he editorship of Professor Shedd. They 
sd. He then moved to embrace in the op ; n ; on of such a man as j. K . Miller, of Ohio, f aTO , ap P 6ai ‘ unabrid 2 ed > m S6ven volu ™e 8 ’ 
es of tee resolution tee National Era. lately appointed one of tee Judges of Wash- ° f which we have already received. The 


ed hy tee well-considered testimony of De to scatter political information in their respect- 
Beauehesne. ive neighborhoods. The township and county 

The Cloud with thb17lver Lining. By the Free Democratic organizations should move 
author of tbe “ Trap to Catch tho Sunbeams,” &c„ promptly in this matter. Tho coming summer 
Ac. Boston and Cambridge: Jas. Munroo & Co. will he comparatively free from high political 
For sole by Gray A Ballantyne, 7th street, Wash- excitement, and affords a fitting season for the 
ington, D. C. dissemination of our principles. Now is the 

The author of the series of little stories with time. Who will not assist in sending out on^ 
these quaint titles, has taste, pathos, and Bym- hundred thousand eopiea of “ Facts for th™ 
pathy with tee poor. In this charming little People ? ” G. 

book we have first tee darkness, then the light 
kindling along its edges; first the cloud, teen 

tho silver lining. A story of a late occurrence has been going 

Oblioation or the sLTbath. Philadelphia: A. the r0und3 of our P oliUcal wakening 

Hart, late Carey A Hart. For sale hy Taylor & ‘hem with laughter, which we cannot resist 
Maury, Pa. avenuo, Washington, D. C. giving to the readers of the “ Era.” It is not 

W.B.Taylor, of Philadelphia, some time ago oftcn our offic ‘ al8 come in oon ‘ ac ‘ with such 
published in one of the secular papers of Phil- a healthy pieoe of public opinion—and the 


a Whig piper of limited circulation. The sum 
and substance of the whole movement was, to 
do a favor, at the expense of tee Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, to a Whig newspaper. The econo¬ 
mists of tho South, the strict oonstructionists, 
the Hunkers of all stripes, were anxious for its 
passage. The Intelligencer was a decorous 


adelphia, six propositions in regard to the Sab- event stl0um lje S0 ‘ U 1 
hate, affirming that hut one Sabbath is known and men - To make Jt 
in the Holy Scriptures—the Jewish or Saturday Fas thrown tee little 
Sabbath ; that this was purely ceremonial, and shape. PACE TI 
was abolished by tho Christian Dispensation, 

and habitually disregarded by Christ and his A F A R C E I 

Apostles, &c., &c. The statement of tee prop- Scene—Railroad Car 
ositions was accompanied with a challenge for J f Lere ** t/le ? oon _j. 


should be set up as a warning to gods 
len. To make it more effective, a friend 
frown the little affair into a dramatic 


reasons urged hy the Democratic supporters of , , - , , , - L , 

. ,, , 1 *, acted as fundamental law for the Territory c 

the resolution. Mr. Chase opposed the whole Qreg constitute fundamental law for th 
system of supporting Party papers in this mdt- Terri of Wash; t wbicb waa a ai 
reefc way. He tried to have the resolution laid 0 £ ^ 

on the table, hut failed. He moved to diseon- w'e could wish that this view might preva 
tinue hereafter the engagement with tee Union, w ; t h the Courts; hut what would be th 
hut failed. He then moved to embrace in the opinion of such a man as J. K. Miller, of Oh! 
provisions of the resolution tee National Era. lotpfr aT mnintpd nnn of the r„,W q n f Wn«i 


knowledge a “higher law,” and stand ready -provisions of the resolution tee National Era. i ate i y appointed one of the Judges of Wash- *° U ' which we have already received. Th 

at any moment to disregard all party consid- Let Senators he Consistent. The National Era i ng t on ? first contains his Aids to Reflection and States 

erations in defence of tee doctrines of Freedom, was decorous and highly respectable—it repre- We must confess we Are not satisfied. It. man ’ s Manual ; ‘ho second, the series of Es 

consecrated in the heart and living in the in- sented a minority—free and fair discussion seems to us that Washington, by being set off sa ^ 8j P. ®Jt m ° ra *> an( * r0 ^p ous ? ^ at a F 

stitutions of the North. should be the motto of the Senate—Anti-Sla- as a distinct Territory, under a Government P eare< ^ Friend, the third, Biographi 

Mr. Chase has neglected no local interest of very readers or Independent Democrats needed of its own, which contains no recognition 0al Sketches of his Literary Life and.Opinions 

Ohio. He has successfully pressed her claim enlightenment, in the judgment of the Senate— whatsoever of the Ordinance incorporated in the four th, Notes and Lectures on Shakspear 
to a fair share of Governmental consideration. ^ wide publicity were desirable, the Era would the bill under which Oregon was organized, an< * severa ^ °* poets and dramatists. 

He has been charged with no delinquency in send.their debates to three times as many read- has been taken out of tho range of teat Ordi- Coleridge was a groat thinker, but th 
thisrespeot. In relation to an appropriation for era as those of the Intelligencer. nance. Its only legal protection against Sla- maB8eB wdl bo a P‘ ‘° accept the tradition c 

a custom-house, the cession of unsold Gov- What was the answer of the very consistent, very, in our judgment, is in the absence of any J 1 ’ 8 g rea ^ e ® 3 ^without attempting to verify i 
ernment lands to tho States, River and Har- conscientious members of that body ? Not a law within its limits establishing or recognising b ? a careful study of his prose writings. Thea 
hor Improvements, and tee Homestead hill, his word was said against tee decorum, tee re- the institution; hut however conclusive this are ‘“tended, for hard thinkers, whom, afte 
acts have been such as to secure tee approba- spectahility, tee fairness, of the Era; not a would he, were tee Judiciary of this country ab ’ tbey stimlda ‘° ra ‘F° r ‘Fan satisfy. W 
sion of his constituents. No man could he sent suggestion made teat its circulation was not undebauched hy Pro-Slavery influences, it is need hardly say teat several of his poems wi 
to tee Senate better disposed or more able what it is represented to be. No answer could not satisfactory in tee qxisting condition of endm ’ e as long as tee language in which tee 
to secure legitimate objects of special interest he made: only Judge Butler said he would not things, where the composition of our Territo- aie W1 *“ 0n ' Th® on ‘y regret is, that his attei 
to the State ; surely, no man in Ohio has wish to give tee printing to any paper with rial Courts is under tee control of a Pro-Sla- tion was 80 distracted between poetry an 
clearer and more comprehensive ideas of tee certain “ idiosyncrasies,” and Mr. Weller did very Administration. metaphysics, that the fulness of his genius wa 

relations of the Constitution to slavery, and of not think it worth while to “cast pearls before We presume our friends in the House of sca ro e Iy displayed in eithe r, 
the rights an'd duties of the free States on this swine,” as he tastefully styled tee readers of Representatives, who supported the Washing- The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Pul 
great subject, than Mr. Chaso; and of his dis- the Em; and Mr. Seward did not think this ton Territorial bill, may have acted from a lishecl and for salo as above, 

cretion, courage, and constancy, in all disous- tee occasion to introduce the Era, although on misoonception of tee following section; The fourth volume, just received, complet* 


ility, tee fairness, of tho Era; not a would he, were tee Judiciary of this country 
ion made teat its circulation was not undebauched hy Pro-Slavery influences, it is 
is represented to be. No answer could not satisfactory in tee gristing condition of 
e: only Judge Butler said he would not things, where the composition of our Territo- 
j give tee printing to any paper with rial Courts is under tee control of a Pro-Sla- 
“ idiosyncrasies,” and Mr. Weller did very Administration. 

ak it worth while to “ cast pearls before We presume our friends in the House of 


the Courts; hut what would be the 361 ^ editorship of Professor Shedd. They 
m of such a man as J. K. Miller, of Ohio, T r T7 U “ abn3 f 3 ’ “ Seven 
^appoin e one o le u ges o as - brat con t a ; QS his Aids to Reflection and States- 
" must confess we are not satisfied. It. mau ’ s Manaal ; ‘he second, the series of Es- 
i to ns that Washington, by being set off says > P olltioa! > nioral > and rel W°« 8 , ‘Fat a p- 
distinet Territory, under a Government P earad m h,s Friend - : the tbird > Biographi- 
s own, which contains no recognition ^ Sketches of his Literary Life and Opinions ; 
soever of the Ordinance incorporated in the fourtb ’ Notes and Leeturea on Shakspeare 
dll under which Oregon was organized, and several of the old P oeta and dramatists. 
ieen taken out of tho range of that Ordi- Colevidge was a S roat tllinker > hut the 
s. Its only legal protection against Sla- maBSeB wil1 be a P fc to aoo0 P t tbe tradition of 
in onr judgment, is in the absence of any 1,18 S rea ‘ ness . wI ‘hout attempting to verify it 
vithin its limits establishing or recognising b ? a careful stud y of hi 8 prose writings. These 
nstitution; hut however conclusive this are ‘“‘ended hard thinkers, whom, after 
d he, were tee Judiciary of this country a11 ’ they 8timlllate rathor than satisf y- Wa 
bauched hy Pro-Slavery influences, it is need bardly sa y that several of his P oerns wiU 
satisfactory in the qxisting condition of eudm '° as long aa the langua g e in which tbe y 
:s, where the composition of our Territo- are written ' The onl y re S ret is > thafc his atte “- 


oostles, &c., fee. The statement of tee prop- Scene—Railroad Car ; Tima—Daylight, some- 

itions was accompanied with a challenge for ] v , here *» the ™ on t th f cer,f ".W Enter , 
,. . r ^ S' T three office-seekers-—tired, dusty, sick, cross. and 

icuSBion, which was taken up hy the Rev. J. a n oget i er wishing they were dead, and the Ad- 
iwton Brown. ministration in a very warm place—they turn a 

This book contains a full report of the dis- sea t 'with a wooden damn , and sit facing each 
cussion, which appears to have been conducted Enter a High Functionary incog., sits 

with good temper and decorum. V ^sfdffiZeZr, (who proposes to take Pan- 

ncKERBOGKER. April, 1853. New York: Samuel ama.) loq. Well, P what tee (adjective) chance 
Hueston. For sole by Taylor & Maury. have you, anyhow ? 

. i• , n . Second Office-seeker, who proposes Pierce 

Knickerbocker is peculiarly favored this and p r0v idenoe. willing to he District /Vttor- 
onth. We know not when we have seen a ney,) loq. A pretty (adjective) good chance, I 
mthly so full of rare entertainment. Its can tell you. I have that eussed old bear of 
ges sparkle. ‘he State Department chained, and I intend to 

fa ’ —A tie to the infernal brute, hit or miss. 

iAham’s American Monthly. Philadelphia. May, First Office-seeker. But there’s been a row 
1853. For salo by William Adam, Penn, avenue, there, and the "hear has been kicked out, to 
Washington, D. C. give that cold-blooded Yankee his place, (sen- 

Graham is publishing a good magazine, not- ^oulikothatl ° f *** Functionar y ) How 
testending his late sins against sound morals C Office-seeker. Not much more—I don’t 


month. We know not when w 
monthly so full of rare entei 
pages sparkle. 


Graham ia publishing a good magazine, not- ; 
vithstanding his late sins against sound morals 


ir of Slavery and know the confounded nutmeg—don’t y 


Jon was so distracted between poetry a 
metaphysics, that the fulness of his genius w 
scarcely displayed in either. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. His hallucination seems know him—aint worth 
to have passed away; he is now in his right above renewed ) 
mind ; his magazine has regained its 'wonted (ad j^ ve f a ^Jrtfi or 
serenity, and the number before us contains 0 i d0d; windle-chested, 
several articles, higher in conception and more Yankee, John Donky, £ 
vigorous in execution than we generally find in Whig party, and ho pu 
our literary monthlies. mocraey -(sensation at 

_ High Functionary, i 

The Anti-Lanoet. Providence, R. I. pleasant—this is abso 

We have received tee first number of a new ‘hat is, l am Cal 

medioal monthly, under tee editorship of Drs. }, re ak—Whistle andbel 
Kent, Livezey, Turner, and Coleman, devoted overboard,” “ hog on thi 
to the Chrono-Thermal system of medicine. It ing swoons in the arms 

goes against blood-letting, aud is “ death on ” Raux. _ 

allopathy generally._ The Hm , ge of Repre 

Yillette. By Cnrror Bell. New York : Harper k setts has finally reject! 
Brothers. For sale by Frank Taylor, Pa. avenue, the loss sustained by tl 
Washington, D.-G. line Convent, some nil 

The heroine of this remarkable novel is a 7° te ordering the bill t< 
. .. , . been reconsidered, it 1 

governess, an extraordinary character, as are by attelnpt i ng to 0ngrl 
all tee principal characters drawn by tee au- other injuries inflictec 
thor of “ Jane Eyre.” It has few of the ordi- The vote rejecting it v> 


know him—aint worth knowing, ( sensation as 
above renewed ) 

First Office-seeker. For my part, I think it’s a 
(adjective, adjective) outrage, I do—that a slab- 
sided, windle-chested, knock-kneed son of a 
Yankee, John Donky, should sneak out of the 
Whig party, and ho put at tee head of tho De¬ 
mocracy— (sensation at a climax.) 

High Functionary, loq. Sir, sir, this is not 
pleasant—this is absolutely rude—I am the 
man—that is, I am Caleb Cashing. 

Confusion — Office-seekers seize carpet-bags and 
break—Whistle and bell heard—Cries of “ man 
overboard,” “ hog on the cow-catcher,” S;c. Cush¬ 
ing swoons in the arms of the conductor — Tab- 

The House of Representatives of Massachu¬ 
setts has finally rejected the bill to indemnify 
the loss sustained by tee burning of the Ursu- 
line Convent, some nineteen years ago. The 
vote ordering tee bill to a third reading haring 
been reconsidered, it was eventually defeated 
by attempting to engraft upon it provision foi 
other injuries inflicted by popular violence 
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For the National Bra. 
TAULER. 

Tauler, the Preacher, walked one autumn day 
"Without the waits of Strnshurg, by the Rhine, 
Pondering the solemn miracle oflife, 

As one who, wandering in a starless night, 
Feels, momently, the jar of unseen waves, 

And hoars the. thunder of an unknown sea, ■ 
Breaking along an unimagined shore. 

And as he walked he prayed. Even the same 
Old prayer with which for half a score of years, 
Morning and noon and evening, lip and heart 
Had groaned: “ Have pity upon me, Lord! 
Thou seest,, while teaching others, I am blind; 
Send me a man that can direct my steps! ” 


Then, as 1: 


ised, he heard along his path 


“Peace bo unto thee, father! ” Tauler said, 

“ God give thee a good day! ” The old.man raised 
Slowly his calm blue eyes- “ I thank thee, son; 

But all my day* are good, and none pro ilf ’ 

'Wondering thereat, the Preacher spake again: 

“ God give thee happy life! ” The old man smiled ; 

“ I never am unhappy.” 

Tauler laid 

His hand upon the stranger’s coarse gray sleeve. 

“ Tell me, oh father, what thy strange words mean. 

Surely man’s days are evil, and his life 

Sad as the grave it leads to.” 11 Nay, my son, 

Our times are in God’s, hand, and all our days 
Are as our needs; for shadow as for sun, 

. For cold as heat, for want as wealth, alike 
Our thanks are due, sinoe that is best which is, 

And that which is hot, sharing not'His life, 

Is evil only as devoid of good. 

And for the happiness of which I spake, 

I find it in submission to his will, 

And calm trust in the holy Trinity 
Of knowledge, goodness, and Almighty power.” 

Silently wondering for a little space, 

Stood the great Preaoher; then he spake as one, 
Who, suddenly grappling with a haunting thought 
Which long has followed whispering through the dark, 
Strange terrors, drags it, shrieking, into -light: 

“ What if God’s will consign thee hence to hell ? ” 

“Then,” said the stranger, cheerily, " be it so. 

What hell may be I know not; this I know_ 

I oannot lose the presence of the Lord; 

One arm, Humility, takes hold upon 
His dear Humanity; the other, Love, 

Clasps his Divinity. So, where I go 

He goes ;*and better fire-walled hell with Him, 

Than golden-gated Paradise without.” 

Tears sprang in Tauler’s eyes. A sudden light, 

Like the first ray which fell on chaos, clove 
Apart the shadow wherein he had walked 
Darkly at noon. And, as the strange, old man 
Went his slow way until his silver hair 
Set like the white moon, where the hills Of vine 
Slope to the Rhine, he bowed his head and said: 

“ My prayer is answered. God hath sent the man 
Long sought, to teach me, by his simple trust, 
Wisdom the weary schoolmen never knew.” 

So, entering with a changed and cheerful step 
The city gates, he saw, far down the street, 

A mighty shadow break the light of noon, 

Which tracing backward till its airy lines 
Hardened to stony plinths, he raised his eyes 
O’er broad facade and lofty pediment, 

O’er architrave and frieze and sainted niche, 

Up the stone lace-work chiselled by the wise 
Erwin ofStoinbach, dizzily up to where, 

In the noon brightness, the great Minster’s tower, 
Jewelled with sunbeams on its mural orown, 

Rose like a visible prayer. “ Behold 1 ” he said, 
“The stranger’s faith made plain before mine eyes! 
As yonder tower outstretches to the earth 
The dark triangle of its shade alone 
When the dear day is shining on its top, 

So, darkness in the pathway of man’s life 
Is bnt the shadow of God’s providence, 

By the great sun of wisdom east thereon; 

And what is dark below is light in heaven! ” 

J. G. W. 

For the National Era. 

( COPYRIGHT 8ECURBD ACCORDING TO LAW-1 

GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 

No. 33. 

Rome, March 7, 1853. 

My Dear Mr. G -: On Saturday lash, as 

the morning was bright and beautiful, I went 
with a friend, to see Guido’s Aurora. I had 
been long waiting for a clear day, to see to 
advantage this, wonderful picture, which can¬ 
not be viewed aright, except in the full-tided 
splendors of such a morning as it typifies. 
The Aurora is a fresco, on the roof of the cen¬ 
tral room of the Casino, a beautiful little 
building, originally intended for a sort of sum¬ 
mer-house, and which you approach through 
a garden, freshened with fountains in con¬ 
tinual play, and fragrant to intoxication with 
delicious flowers. I think I have never seen 
a great picture so fittingly enshrined and sur¬ 
rounded, as this. At first view, it seemed that 
the flowers, which the Aurora was so prodigal¬ 
ly scattering, had been freshly gathered from 
the gardens without, and that the airs on 
which she floated, which swelled the soft folds 
of her drapery, were the same that a moment 
before I had seen stirring the pines, swaying 
the vines, and rippling in wavo-like shadows 
through the grass. 

After all I had heard from others, and seen 
in prints, this chef d'ctuvre of Guido surpassed 
my expectation. The coloring struck me, as 
both softer and brighter than anything I had 
before seen by this master ; and the composi¬ 
tion, spirit, life, and soul of the picture arc beau¬ 
tiful beyond conception. To me it is a won¬ 
drous ideal of the first dawn of the Creation, 
rather than of the many-thousand-times re¬ 
peated daily miracle of Nature—so full it 
seems of primal light and strength, freshness 
and glory. The face of the Apollo , radiant 
and triumphant, is that of a young charioteer, 
just entering on his first course—the Aurora 
has for the first time unlocked the gates of 
day, and let forth the golden tides of light and 
life on a blind and breathless world, while the 
eager steps and smiling faces of the attendant 
Hours seem to witness that they have 
looked upon mortal suffering, or flown over 
battles or graves. Even the steeds have 
un taxed vitality, an affluence of exultant power 
* and energy about them, which shows that they 
have drank at the just-opened fountains of 
day—their eager eyes gleam with the fire of 
the first sun, their spread nostrils snuff’ the un¬ 
tainted air of the now creation—their hoof- 
falls are on clouds which are the first morning 
exhalations of the world. 

I think, of all the parts of this grand compo¬ 
sition, T like the steeds best; they have such 
exquisite grace in powerful action, such force 
and fire in complete subjugation, such emula¬ 
tion in unity. All piebald and perfectly 
matched, surely guided by a silken rein, they 
plunge forward on their airy course, striking 
out their right hoofs together, but with infinite 
small varieties in the large harmony of their 
character and movement. They are certainly 
the most magnificent pieces of mythological 
horseflesh I have ever beheld. 

Among the group of Hours in this picture, 

I noticed a head which is a good deal like that 
of the Ceuci/ and this goes to oonfirm my he¬ 
retical opinion, that Guido’s lovely portrait of 
that heroic unfortunate is more or less unreal. 
It seems to me that this master would scarcely 
have dared to introduce into his great fresco 
oven a faint likeness of one who at that time 
was an object of horror and ignominy—whose 
name it was unlawful to speak. According to 
the history of the strict manner in which Be¬ 
atrice Ceuci was guarded, from the time of her 
arrest to that of her execution, a portrait could 
scarcely have been taken of her, even by 
stealth. Yet Guido’s picture may have been 
painted from memory—from the true and noble 
character of the upper part of the head I am 
ineliued to believe so—though it in nothing 
corresponds with the portrait by Paul Veronese, 
in the Spada palace. This latter, though ac¬ 
counted by many authentic, is by no means 
beautiful; and a devoted adherence to its love¬ 
lier rival is one of the poetic faiths of the 
world which it were scarcely wise to disturb. 

From the Hospigliosi we wont to the Co- 
lonna, one of the grandest old palaces in Rome. 
The picture gallery is very magnificent in it¬ 
self, but adorned with few fine pictures. 1 
never shall forgot one old painting I saw 
there—decidedly the most horrible and gro¬ 
tesque picture I have seen in Rome—and that 
is saying an immense deal. It represents a 
severe contest between the Devil and a mother, 
assisted by the Madonna, for a child. The 
mother, a frightfully ugly creature, has hold 


of one leg of the baby, and appears to he I ceived by two good-natured but rather vulgar- 


screaming help! and murder! most lustily; 
while the Devil, a disgusting nondescript ani¬ 
mal, mado up of many hideous forms, a manu¬ 
factured monstrosity, a patchwork of deformi¬ 
ties, with infernal fire breaking through the 
chinks—has grasped an arm, and buried his 
claws in tho flesh. Just over this group is the 
Madonna, seated on a little pile of pillowy 
clouds, looking very fierce and determined, and 
armed with a" no less familiar weapon than a 
huge poker. She has already drawn diaboli¬ 
cal blood, and has her arm raised for another 
onslaught; her grim antagonist shrinks back 
aghast, and you feel, that on another exhibi¬ 
tion of divine wrath, in the fall of the pokejj, 
his flame-darting countenance will “pale its 
ineffectual fires,” and that he will take speedy 
flight, leaving but a sulphureous aroma and a 
few scratches on the infant’s am, to tell where 
ho has been. Thus far, he certainly has the 
worst of it, and the child is evidently safe, for 
this time, at least. 1 wonder much, that true 
Roman Catholics of education allow such dis¬ 
gusting exhibitions of superstition and bad 
taste a place in their collections. They are 
not only ridiculous in themselves, but they 
make the form of religion which tolerates, 
calls for, and creates them, ridiculous. Yet 
there is scarcely a gallery in Rome which 
not disgraced by things of this kind. 

From the Colonna we went to the Palazzo 
Pontificio —the Quirinal. Here we saw Gui 
do’s beautiful Annunciation, and a few, a very 
few, other pictures of merit. This papal pal¬ 
ace is by no means rich in works of art, but 
is a magnificent residence. It is immensely 
spacious, and furnished with a rich plainness 
and a grand simplicity most fitting and impo¬ 
sing But though there iB a good deal of light 
and warmth from windows and hangings, there 
is a peculiarly cold and lonely grandeur abo’ut 
this vast abode of most high and holy coliba- 
ey. It is all splendid architecture and uphol¬ 
stery ; there is no faintest trace of the taste 
and fancy of woman, or of the comforts and 
delights of home. It is an abode dreary, for 
all its magnificence, and which, it seems to me, 
none but a priest could envy the Sovereign 
Pontiff. Tho Pope has not resided in this pal¬ 
ace since he was besieged here in 1848. 

Yesterday afternoon, we drove out on the 
Appian way, some five miles beyond the walls 
of the city. Never has a drive over that old 
Roman pavement, through that street of ruined 
tombs, affected me so profoundly. I was silent 
and absorbed with the grand and gloomy 
memories which thronged along that storied 
way, and awed by the solemn sermons whiflh 
those stones wero preaching of the passing 
away of the glory of man and tho beauty of 
art. I cannot think there is in the world such 
a melancholy panorama of ruin as this road. 
It affects me more than the sight of tho ruins, 
of any one building, however majestic—this 
demolition and confusion of sepulchres—this 
devastating war upon the sacred domains of 
death. It seems to me, that they whose tombs 
are thus battered or crumbled down, whose 
urns broken, whoso ashes scattered, are doubly 
dead. 

From the summit of a large circular tomb, 
wo looked out on the campagna, a broad, sea¬ 
like expanse, islanded with lonely ruins. The 
warm, spring sunshine was upon it, flushing 
into verdure, almost visibly and momently, tho 
frost-embrowned turf, Yes, the delicious, delect¬ 
able, Italian springhas come at last, Her avant 
couriers, the birds, made melodious proclama¬ 
tion of her coming, weeks ago; and her scouts, 
the crocuses, peeped slily up in pleasant places, 
to see that all was ready. Wo had before known 
she was come—we had felt her soft breath on 
our eyelids—we had seen thousands of violets 
springing in her steps—but to-day, we had a 
new and indubitable proof of her advent. On 
the summit of this tomb, in the warm sunshine, 
sat two little peasant boys in jackets and shirts, 
quietly, and apparently comfortably, engaged 
in repairing certain dilapidations in their 
nether garments. These young amateur tail¬ 
ors were handsome, grave, proud-looking boys, 
who scarcely lifted their eyes to us, and, mi- 
rabile dictu! never once condescended to beg. 
They may be the descendants of the very old 
Romans who built this vast tomb—their noble 
and warlike ancestors may have invaded Gaul 
and Britain—may have headed legions and 
stormed fortresses—what a fall, from making 
breaches to mending breeches! 

On our return, it being rather late, it _ 

gravely proposed that we should merely leave 
cards on Madame Metella and at the tomb of 
Scipio. A gentleman of the party astonished 
the custode by asking if Signor Scipio was at 
home. I know that those are silly little things 
but they made us laugh at the time; and tin 
longer I live, the more I am convinced that i 
is wisest and best to improve every opportunity 
for harmless merriment—to laugh on the slight¬ 
est laughable occasion, with reason or without 
it, at wit or folly. 

To-day we have visited the Corsini palace, 
when the to me most wonderful and holy Ma¬ 
donna and child, by Carlo Dolci, described in 
a late letter, enchanted me anew. From the 
Corsini we went to the Farnesina, and spent 
an hour contemplating its beautiful frescoes by 
Raphael and his scholars. The principal and 
finest of these represent the history of Cupid 
and Psyche, and the triumph of Galatia. They 
are far beyond what I expected from plates, in 
power aud spirit and graceful composition. 

This palace was built by one Agostino Chigi, 

rich and ostentatious banker. It is of him 
that tradition states that once, after having 
given a costly entertainment to the Pope and 
Cardinals, he had all the gold and silver plate 
used on the august occasion thrown into the 
Tiber. This surpasses Leicester’s compliment 
of breaking the looking-glass which had reflect¬ 
ed Elizabeth. 

March 8. 

There is a little stir in the fashionable and 
ecclesiastical world just now, which rather 
pleasantly breaks in upon the sacred monoto¬ 
ny of Lent. There have been half-a-dozen 
new cardinals created, and on the auspicious 
event tho people are called upon to rejoico and 
render thanks, and the nobility to throw open 
their palaces and show off their diamonds. I 
am inclined to think that tho last-mentioned 
perform their duties on tho occasion the most 
readily and cheerfully. Each cardinal receiv¬ 
ed at a palace—his own, or that of some prince¬ 
ly family with which he is connected—for 
“they are all honorable men,” none of your 
plebeians. Tho primitive practice of selecting 
the pillars of the church from tho ranks of the 
people wont out with the apostles and early 
saints. Did not Christ, when he “ had not 
where to lay his head,” prophetically behold 
the more than kingly establishments of his pa¬ 
pal viceroys l Did not the disciples, as they 
toiled over Judea on foot, preaching the peril¬ 
ous word as they “ fled from city to city,” be¬ 
hold in blest visions their successors, the cardi¬ 
nals, rolling in chariote of crimson and gold, 
and dwelling in princely palaces? Doubtless, 
the fore-knowledge of all this consoled and sup¬ 
ported them under their privations and perse¬ 
cutions. 

But to return. We drove first to tho Church 
of San Luigi di Francese, which was brilliant¬ 
ly illuminated in honor of one of the cardinals, 
who is a Frenchman. This was a beautiful 
sight, but I suppose the mildest possible sort of 
a suggestion of the grand lighting up of St. 
Peter’s on Easter Sunday. 

From this church we drovo to the Colonna 
Palace, where tho French Minister and his 
lady received for tho French Cardinal, who is 
now in Franco. There was a most magnificent 
Bhow. A splendid suite of apartments wero 
thrown open, radiantly lighted and filled with 
a brilliant assembly. There were Roman, Ne¬ 
apolitan, Austrian, Russian, Prussian, French, 
English, and American officers, with rich uni¬ 
forms—there were Cardimli and Monsignori — 
priests and princes. Then there were beauti¬ 
ful princesses, wearing grand old Roman 
names and rich old family jewels. I never be¬ 
fore beheld such a blinding blaze of diamonds. 
The fair creatures wero darting off living 
gleams and scattering showers of light, with 
every slightest movement, from head, and 
breast, and arms, and throat, and waist—regu¬ 
larly illuminated women. 1 deolaro to you, I 
almost felt the necessity of lunettes of smoked 
glass, to protect my dosed, unaccustomed sight. 
Many of the toilettes were of course very rich 
and elegant; but, blinded by the diamonds, I 
observed them little. 

From the Colonna we went to the Quirinal, 
where a venerable and noble-looking old car¬ 
dinal received ns most graciously. Here the 

embly was less brilliant and far smaller 
than at the Colonna; but we met Cardinal 
Antinelli face to face, which was an event. 
You oannot see this man, even for an instant, 
without involuntarily bowing before the pride 
""A mntjj of his presence. 

leaving the Quirinal, we went to the 
Farnoso and the Massima, where 


looking cardinals. By the way, each holy man 
was assisted in doing the honors of his palace, 
by some gracious and be-diamonded princess. 

To-night these cardinals receive again, and 
on Thursday night they will hold more exclu¬ 
sive receptions, when the ceremony of present¬ 
ing tho hat will come off. We are expecting 
to attend one of these, as one of the good-na¬ 
tured cardinals I have mentioned offered us 
tickets. So. if his memory prove not short, we 
shall probably patronize his little play. Indeed, 
all these ceremonies seem to me but a splendid 


Batavia, III., April 4, 1853.—The cause 
onward in this section of our growing State, 
and 1856 will turn and overturn the old par¬ 
ties, and cause the old, rotten, pro-slavery lead- 

i f „ , . , ... .. ’ -. ers’knees to tremble, as did Belshazzar’s of old. 

.species of theatricals. Striking they always , They have written upon the wall their 
are, and sometimes powerfully imposing, but f ear ful doom, in the enactment of a 


EXTENTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 

Washington Butte, Oregon, Jan. 22, 1853.— 
I am on hand again with the fifth club, ma¬ 
king sixteen subscribers in all. The princi¬ 
ples of Free Democracy aro on the gain 
Oregon. 


always lacking in true solemnity and simple 
reality. 

1 must close suddenly and abruptly, or I 
shall miss the post. 

As ever, yours, Grace Greenwood. 

LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 

Our City Elections—The Romanists and the 

School Question—Death of Judge Hitchcock— 

The late Doctor Drake. 

Cincinnati, April 6, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

Our municipal election took place on the 
fourth instant, and notwithstanding a steady 
rain which fell most of the day, an unusually 
heavy vote was polled—the largest, indeed, 
ever given here for city and township officers. 
Great interest was felt in the result, and some 
of the offices were closely contested. The Dem¬ 
ocrats had a regularly nominated Convention 
ticket in the field; but, not being able to draw 
the party lines as tightly as in the State elec¬ 
tions, several names on tho independent oppo¬ 
sition ticket were elected. The Democratic 
candidates for mayor, police judge, city solici¬ 
tor, treasurer, auditor, and some minor offices, 
were successful; while the opposition elected 
their city marshal, civil engineer, and one or 
two names on the township ticket. Several 
others on the Democratic ticket might readily 
have been defeated, had tho opposition been 
concentrated upon one good candidate; but 
there were so many candidates, eaoh 

“own hook,” for several offices, that s_ 

the successful candidates have succeeded mere¬ 
ly by a plurality vote. 

The election for sehool trustees and council- 
men turned mainly upon the free school ques¬ 
tion, brought into the canvass by the Roman¬ 
ists, and resulted in the complete success of the 
free school candidates, and the defeat of the 
Romanists in every ward. This Is, however, 
nothing more than might have been oxpected, 
after the attention of our pitizens had been ful¬ 
ly awakened to the merits of the subject, by its 
discussion in the papers. 

Tho leaders of the Roman Catholic party, it 
seems to me, have not displayed their usual 
Jesuitical, tact and. caution in agitating this 
question, in the way they have done here and 
.elsewhere through tho country. Tieir conduct 
must he ascribed to their ignorance of the spirit 
of oiir institutions, and the sentiments of the 
great mass of our people in relation to the least 
support by the State of any religious bodies or 
sectarian schools. If, as many think, arid as 
is quite probable, the Roman bishops, before 
making a simultaneous movement in the vari¬ 
ous States, in favor of an alteration in our 
school laws, calculated upon the support, open 
or covert, of one of the great political parties, 
in return for the Catholic vote, they were great¬ 
ly mistaken. No party would risk its popular¬ 
ity by courting or accepting such an alliance. 
Upon this subject there is the greatest unanim¬ 
ity among our native-born citizens. The prin- 
cipleupon which the distribution of our common 
school funds is made is a sound one, and vital 
to our fundamental policy of the separation of 
Church and State, and it must not be disturbed. 
The truth is, our civil institutions, our litera¬ 
ture, our habits of thinking, the democratic 
elements and tendencies of society in all our 
States, are in direct opposition to the gonius 
of Romanism ; and, as the communicants of 
that church mix with our people, they imbibe 
gradually republican ideas; the bishops and 
priests see their hold upon them loosening, and 
are endeavoring to keep them as closely as pos¬ 
sible under their control. Our free schools 
tend to make our population of all classes ho¬ 
mogeneous, to destroy foreign influence, and 
Americanize all who come under their instruc¬ 
tion. Hence the hostility of the Romish priests 
to them—a class of whom nine-tenths are for¬ 
eigners, educated in European ideas, under 
monarchical institutions, in a religion which is 
an exotic in our free soil, and which has never 
flourished except where implicit obedience to 
the priest has been the rule, and freedom of 
thought and opinion the exception. 

The pioneers who aided in laying the found¬ 
ations of the present prosperity of our State, 
and have taken an active part in our public 
councils, are one by one passing away, and the 
decease now and then of another should at¬ 
tract our notice and be suitably commemora¬ 
ted. A year ago, I referred to the deaths of 
Governors Brown and Morrow; more lately, 
Gov. Lucas (who had removed to Iowa) has 
died; and a week or two since, Peter Hitchcock, 
for many years Chief Justice of tho Supreme 
Court of Ohio. Judge H. came to this State, 
from Connecticut, in 1806, and since that time 
has, with scarcely any intermission, filled va¬ 
rious posts in the public service, with great 
fidelity and success. He was a member of both 
Houses of the Legislature successively, twice 
Speaker of the Senate, and member of Con¬ 
gress. In 1835 he was elected to the Supreme 
Bench, where in the discharge of his official 
duties he was second to none. His private 
character was no less pure than his official. 
For the last twenty-one years he had been a 
member of the Congregational Church, and 
still longer a zealous friend of education, and 
of all the best interests of society. In him we 
have lost one of our best men —one whose life 
has contributed to the prosperity of our State, 
and whose services have illustrated her history. 

There was a very brief notice in your eol- 

nnSj lately, of the decease of Dr. Daniel Drake, 
of this city. Dr. Drake came to this place in 
1800, and for half a century was identified' 
with the literary, educational, and scientific 
history of this State, and with the expanding 
resources of the West. No one took a deeper 
interest in our early history, or in all the use¬ 
ful and philanthropic enterprises which have 
contributed to our physical and moral advance¬ 
ment ; and it is due, as a tribute of respect and 
admiration for the memory of such a man, 
that a more extended obituary of his life, ser¬ 
vices, and death, should appear in your col¬ 
umns. An eulogium upon the life and char¬ 
acter of Dr. Drake will be delivered before the 
Ohio Historical Society, this week, by E. D, 
Mansfield; and you may expect, shortly, a fit¬ 
ting article in commemoration of the deceased, 
for the Era. Yours, P. 


the enactment of _ 

damnable than Old Virginia 


Geneva, Illinois, April 7, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

“lfe have mot the enemy, and they are ours.”- 
Com. Perry? 

A short time before our town meeting, the 
Free Democracy in this town came together, 
to perfect their organization, and this aroused 
the Hunker parties. They called a meeting, 
irrespective of party; they came together, and 
had a most loving meeting of Whigs and Dem¬ 
ocrats. A Democrat nominated a Whig for 
chairman; and after the chairman and secre¬ 
tary had been chosen, a Democrat moved that 
the Chair appoint a committee of three, to pro¬ 
pose candidates for nomination. The Whig 
Chair appointed two Democrats and one Whig 
on the committee. Was not this a most loving 
match ? May they never ask for a divdrce ! 
The nominations were soon made, and well 
d stribuled between the parties, and all passed 
off harmoniously. 

The Froe Democracy had a meeting, and 
nominated their candidates; and now for the 
tug of war. The election came off on the 5th 
instant ; but by some means the hearts of the 
People had begun to throb for Liberty—they 
began to grow sick of tho trammels of party, 
and of being gagged by platforms, and being 
made hounds, to run after and catch the black 
cattle of the South. But more particularly 
were they disgusted with having our own State 
become a slave mart, and men and women, 
though three-fourths white, who come to settle 
in it, put upon the auction block, and sold into 
slavery. So, from all these and many other 
considerations, the deaf People came to the 
rescue, and elected every nominee on the Free 
Democratic ticket over both the old parties, 
by a handsome majority—in some cases of 
more than two to one. 

It may be remembered by you, that T wrote 
to you that the old parties last fall ridiculed 
the movement of the Free Democrats to or¬ 
ganize a party, and said they could not get 
more than six votes. Are not the People wa¬ 
king up in earnest ? So may they do through 
the country! As ever, yours, 

Fben. Conant, 


doom, 

blacker and 
dare enact. 

Thank God, its despicable provisions _ 

never be enforced in tho Northern part of the 
State. Free. Soil has gained its thousands, I 
have no doubt, by reason of that law already. 
A few more of the same sort, and Illinois will 
roll back the tide, and rise the freest of the 
free. 

Washington, Butte Post Office, Oregon Ter¬ 
ritory ,, Jan. 21, 1853.—The friends of freedom 
are alive in this far-off land, and are determin¬ 
ed never to give over until victory is ours. We 
believe the Era to be the true exponent of 
Democratic principles and the faithful advo¬ 
cate of human rights. 

Oxford, III., March 27, 1853.—Our cause ad¬ 
vances in this place, and is bound to triumph; 
the Era is doing great good,here. The Free 
Soil party increases rapidly; two-thirds of the 
votes cast in this precinct were for Hale and 
Julian, We are doing all we oan to increase it. 

Drytown, Cal., March 2, 1853.—Please send 
us three copies of the Era, to the above post 
office address, &c. 

The Era is doing well in sounding the alarm 
about the danger of slavery’s being introduced 
into California. The only possible hope of the 
conspirators, however,, is in springing a trap 
upon the people, who are unmistakably oppos¬ 
ed to the division of the State, and the intro¬ 
duction of slavery into the southern half, 
our opinion, the Methodist.Church South 
the secret aiders and abettors of this infamous 
scheme, and they have no other object in view, 
in endeavoring to establish themselves here, 
save the furtherance of this movement. 

Can this be so?— Ed. Era. 


Death op Russell Jarvis. — New York, 
April 17.—Russell Jarvis, one of the best news¬ 
paper writers of the country, died here this 
morning, at tho Bond-street House. His re¬ 
mains will be taken to Claremont, N. H., to¬ 
morrow morning, for interment. 


The bill authorizing the Philadelphia, Wil¬ 
mington, and Baltimore Railroad Company to 
bridge the Susquehanna river, at or near Havre 
de Grace, passed the Senate of Maryland on 
Thursday. It had previously passed the House, 
and is therefore a law. 


Dates to the 6th from Liverpool. 

England. —The London Times of the 2d inst. 
contains a, telegraphic despatch from Paris, 
dated April 1, which states that the American 
Government has consented to indemnify the 
owners of the French vessels which had been 
seized at California. 

Sir Lacey de Evans gave notice, in the House 
of Commons, of a correspondence between the 
British Government, and Spain, Franco, and the 
United States, concerning the alleged annexa¬ 
tion of Cuba. 

The expulsion from Tuscany of Mr. Craw¬ 
ford has been the subject of a very energetic 
remonstrance addressed by England to the 
Ducal Government. 

France. —The French Budget for 1854 has 
been much reduced. 

A deputation of London merchants present¬ 
ed an address to the Emperor, expressing 
friendly feelings towards Franco. The Emperor 
made a very conciliatory reply. 

An address to President Pierce, from the Eu¬ 
ropean Democratic Committee, has been for¬ 
warded by a well-known agent — probably 
Count Pulsky—the real object of which is sup¬ 
posed to be to endeavor to procure arms for 
future occasion. 

Sardinia. —In the Chamber of Deputies, 
the 29th, a bill for the suppression of the slave 
trade was discussed, and two of its clauses 
adopted. The first declares that a slave be¬ 
comes free on touohing Sardinian soil, or on 
the deck of a ship bearing the Sardinian flag. 
The second clause enacts penalties against per¬ 
sons engaged in the slave trade. 

The Rev. George Nelson, an English clergy¬ 
man, had been ordered by the poliee to quit 
Rome. 

Naples. —Three hundred persons have been 
arrested, concerned in an attempt at insurrec¬ 
tion at Palermo, five of whom were executed. 
Several Swiss soldiers had been found assassi¬ 
nated in the streets, with poignards sticking in 
their breasts, to which was attached a piece of 
iper containing the words “Vengeance of I 
azzini.” The Governor of Sicily immediately 
rested and shot, and at the same time issued 
a proclamation threatening to raze the cities of 
Sicily to the ground. The alarm spread to 
Naples, where all the Sicilian regiments were 
ordered to leave. 

The difficulties between Switzerland and 
Piedmont, and Austria and Russia, threaten 
trouble. The part taken by France in the 
question is attributed to the refusal of the 
Pope to come to Paris, for it is now said he 
has positively declined. 

The Berlin papers publish a semi-offieial 
document, Btating that among the papers re¬ 
cently seized in that city, was the proclamation 
" a -German Republic. 

The conspiracy recently detected was wide¬ 
ly developed. The conspirators had extensive 
stores of arms and ammunition, and the revolt 
to have broken out between the 3d and 


Kastock in Mecklenburgh, and ammunition 
seized. Evidence of connection with the affair 
had been discovered at Heidelberg, Conigs- 
berg, and Bremen. 

The Cologne Gazette says that Lord West¬ 
moreland had presented a note to the Austrian 
Government, declaring that England would 
keep an eye on the movements of Kossuth, 
Mazzini, and other refugees, and prevent their 
engaging in any more plots; and if they ct 
within tho reach of the law, they shall be im¬ 
mediately prosecuted. The London police have 
a list of all the refugees there. 

Liverpool Market, April 6.—Breadstuff’s very 
dull, owing to the genial weather, and the 
large imports of French and Spanish flour. 
Flour quoted at 3d. a 6 d. to Is. per barrel de¬ 
cline, and very dull. Wheat had declined Id. 
a 2d. per 70 lbs. Yellow corn was wanted at 
31s. a 81s. 6d.. White quiet at 30s. per qr. 

Provisions. —McHenry quotes bacon less 
active. Beef and pork dull, at no improvement 
in price. Cheese quiet, at high prices. Lard 
fair demand, at 51s. Riee quiet and 


Married at Putnam, Ohio, on Thursday, 
April 7,1853, by Rev. A. Kingsbury, Dr. James 
Silvev, of ChUlicothe, and Ettie S., eldest 
daughter of A. A. Guthrie. 


NINETEENTH ANNIVERSARY QF THE AMERI¬ 
CAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOLTTY, 

Tho annual meeting of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society will he held in the city of New York, at the 
Chinese Assembly Room,, No- 539 Broadway, on Wed¬ 
nesday, May 11,1853, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The Buisness Meeting of the Society Will be held in 
the large committee room of the same building, on ti 
afternoon of Wednesday, May 11th, and on Thursda- 
It is very desirable that large delegations, from d 
parts of the country, shall be ipattendance, not onl 
at'the public anniversary, but at these subsequent pr 
vate meetings, for the transaction of important bus: 
ness in relation to proposed operations of the Sooiet 

WILLIaS LLOYD GARRISON, President. 

Wendell Phillips, ‘ 

S. H. Gay, ’ 


FREE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION, 
ILLINOIS. 

Anti-Slave-Law Mass Meeting. 

The people of this State, who wish to make a politi¬ 
cal demonstration against Illinois Slavery, and partic¬ 
ularly members of the Free Democratic party, are re¬ 
in State Convention, at Ottawa, La 
Wednesday, the 18th of May next, 


110 o’clock, A. M. 


PHILO CARPENTER, 
T. RICHMOND, 

Z. EASTMAN, 

D. L. HOUGH, 

MOSES PETTINGILL, 


CHAPLIN’S BAIL. 


Received, through G. Bailey, the following 
contributions, for the relief of Chaplin’s bail: 

A. A. Guthrie - $10.00 S. Allen . - - l.C 

A. S. Lapham - 5.00 W. Steele - - - 8.0 

W. Blanchard. 

S. Parker. 

April 18, 1852. D. A. Hall. 

BALTIMORE MARKET. 

[corrected weekly for the era.J 


( On the hoof - 1 
Beef cattle, j Net - - - 
( Gross average 
Beef, Mess, per bbl. 

Butter, per lb. - - - 
Cheese, per lb. - - - 
Clover seed, per bushel 
Corn meal, per bbl. - - 
Corn, white, per bushel 
Corn, yellow, per bushel 
Corn, mixed, per bushel 
Flour, Howard Street, - 
Hams, per lb. - - - 
Shoulders, per lb. - - 
Sides, per lb. - - - - 

Hogs/live. 

Lard, in bbls., per lb. - 
Lard, in kegs, per lb. - 
Oats, per bushel - - - 
Pork, Mess, per bbl. - 
Pork, Prime, per bbl. - 
Rye, ^>er bushel - - - 

VVheat, U red, per bushel 
Wheat, white, per bushel 
Wool, washed, per lb. - 
Wool, unwashed, per lb. 


5.50 
1.25 

15.80 a 
0.14 a 
0.09 a 
7.37 8 

3 . 12 ^ 8 
0.51 e 
0.56 8 

0.00 8 
4.87 a 
0.10 8 
0.06)4 a 

0.08 t 

7.50 £ 

0.09)4 £ 
0.10)4 £ 
0,39 £ 

15.50 £ 

14.50 £ 

0.75 £ 

3.75 a 

1.08 f 

1.15 £ 

0.38 f 
0.26 £ 


l $3.75 
i 7.25 
1 0.00 
l 16.00 
l 0.17 
i 0.10 
i 7.50 
%■ 0.00 
i 0.53 
l 0.57 
l 0.00 

V -5.00 
l 0.13 
l 0.06% 
A 0.08)4 

a, 8.00 
0.00 
0 . 10 % 
0.44 
16.00 
0.00 
0.80 


1.10 


05 s * JUST RECEIVED, 

A KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 

Presenting tho original facts and documents upon 
which the story is founded, together with corrobora¬ 
tive statements, verifying tho truth of tho work. 
Prioe 50 cents. Postage 15 oents. Address 

LEWIS CLEPHANE, Office National Era. 

FREE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION OF 
MAINE. 


AUGUSTA, on tho 10th and 11th of February next, 
commencing at 10 o’clock A. M. of the 10th : 

To nominate a candidate for Governor to bo sup- 
ported at tho next State election ; 

To adopt measures for tho more perfect organizatior 
of the friends of free principles throughout the State 

To devise and adopt such measures as will more ex¬ 
tensively disseminate among tho people a knowledge 
of our principles and objects; 

And to net upon any other matters which may be 
deemed neoessary by tho Convention. 

AUSTIN WILLEY, 

H. If. BAKER, 

G. F. TALBOT, 

N. L. HUMPHREY, 

O. BLANCHARD, 
WILLIAM SNOW, 

State Central Committee. 

FREE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION OF 
WISCONSIN. 

A Free Democratic State Convention, con¬ 
sisting of two delegates from each Assembly District, 
will be held at Madison, Monday, the 8th day of June 
noxt, at 10 o’clock A. M., to nominate candidates for 
State officers, and to transact such business as may be 
deemed proper. The Free Democracy of eaoh Assem- 
’ ’ aqnested to oall meetings to appoint 

Convention. 

S. M. BOOTH, 

JAMES H. PAINE, 

ED. PALMER, 
WARREN CHASE, 

O. B. HAZELTINE, 
State Central Commitlt 

April 1, 1853. 


Delegatee for this Convention. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT. 

T HE above Establishment still continues in success¬ 
ful operation, having already entered upon its 
sixth season. The largely increased number of pa¬ 
tients treated at the Establishment the past year, over 
any previous year, and the increased rapidity and pro¬ 
portion of cures', induce the subscriber to believe that 
his enlarged experience and opportunities for treat¬ 
ment give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 

Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a suc¬ 
cess and RAPIDITY of cure believed to be surpassed by 
none. T. T. SEELYE, M. D., 

April 21—24t Proprietor. 


Established in 1820. 

W ILLIAM P. ELLIOT, formerly of the Patent 
Office, continues to act as Solicitor for American 
and Foreign Patents, and Attorney for the transaction 
of- all business connected with the United States Pat¬ 
ent Office, at his Agency, directly opposite the main 
entrance of the Patent Office Building, Washing 


lg, Washingtoi 
April 21—ly 


A THRILLING NARRATIVE OF SLAVERY! 

Twelve Years a Slave ! 

T HE NARRATIVE OF SOLOMON NORTHUP, 
a Citizen of New York, Kidnapped and Sold into 
Slavery, in Washington City, in 1841, and Rescued in 
1853, from a Cotton Plantation near the Red River, in 
Louisiana, with six illustrations, representing— 
Portrait of Solomon in his plantation suit. 

Night scene in the Tocondie Swamp, pursued by 


4. The staking out and flogging of the 

5. Seene of the Rescue in the cotton fie__. 

6. Arrival home, and first meeting with his wife and 


rl Patsey. 


children. 

The above work 
upwards of 300 pages, 
at the price of $1. A 


press, and will 

_ 12mo volume, a 

, - . A largo portion of the ; 

ceeds is secured to Solomon. 

Orders from the Trade solicited. Copie 


rf^-Price to ho re- 


as ready, post p 
itted in advance. Address. 

DERBY & MILLER, Publishers, 

Auburn, N. Y.; oi 
DERBY, ORTON, & MULLIGAN, 
April 21—3t Buffalo, N. Y 
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CLASSICAL WORKS OF ART. 

■R. II. J. MEYER, 164 William street, New York, 
. having devoted himself entirely to the Book- 
Publishing Business, intends to dispose at once of his 
extensive and well-known stock of imported Classical 
Engravings, at such favorable terms that the whole 
will prove a very desirable acquisition to some Print- 
Selling Establishment, or to some person inclined to 
r this business. 

__he stock will not be divided. It comprises a well- 
proportioned assortment of the following master- 

a c: 

without the margin, 40 in. by 2t_ 

CHRIST ON THE CROSS, after Albrecht Borer, by 
" wing Muller, 20 in. by 10 in. 

ATOR, (Our Saviour,) after Holbein, by C. Barth, 
in. by 11 in. 

THE HOLY FAMILY, after Overbook, by Professor 
Felsing, 22 in. hy 19 in. 

LA MADONNA DX SAN SISTO, after Raphael, by 
Nordheim, 32 in. by 24 in. 

THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, after Raphael, hy Lo- 
riohon, 15 in. by 11 in. 

ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, after Domenichino, 
by Bahman, 11 in. by 9 in. 

NAPOLEON’S Farewell of Fontainebleau. 
NAPOLEON’S Return from Elba, two Pendants, 25 
in. by 20 in., After H. Vernet, by Kininger. 

THE LAST SUPPER, after Leonardo da Vinci, by 
Amsler, 19 in. by 16 in. 

THE ENTOMBMENT OF CHRIST, after Raphael, 
hy Amsler, 19 in. hy 16 in. 

VENICE, after De Reux, by Milller, 27 in. hy 18 in. 
THE FIGHT FOR THE FLAG, (Fahnenkampfi) af¬ 
ter Cooper and Geiger, 20 in. by 11 in. 

THE LACE WORKER, (Spitzenkiapplerin,) after 
Hingeland, by Kininger, 14 in. by 12 in. 
PORTRAIT OF PIUS IX, from Life, hy O. Barth, 
14 in. by 12 in. 

PORTRAIT OF LUTHER, after Luo. Cranaoh, by F. 
Muller, 14 in. by 12 in. 

PORTRAIT OF MELANCTHON, after Luo. Cranaeh, 
. by F. MiiUer, 14 in. by 12 in. 

PORTRAIT OF CALVIN, after Holbein, by F. Mid¬ 
ler, 14 in. by 12 in;, See., ka. 

In all; over 1,500 copies, fresh and superior impres¬ 
sions, on superfine paper. 

Arrangements oan he made with the purchaser, to 
mire to him the exclusive importation of the above 
ivings, under very acceptable conditions, 
ipply for samples and terms to 

HERRMANN J. MEYER, 
April 21—3t 164 William street, New York. 


%p 


AGUE AND RHEUMATISM. 

LADY, who has been a great sufferer, has simpl 
L and excellent remedies for those complaints. O) 
i receipt of one dollar for her trouble, she will com 
nicate the same to the afflicted inquirer. Address 
postage paid, Mrs. AMY AMOS LEES, Post Office 
Washington, D. C. April 21—2t 


PENNSYLVANIA MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

T HE Fall Session for Females in this Institution 
will commence September 1st, 1853, and continue 

The Faculty, consisting of eight professional Chairs, 
ire liberal and progressive in their medieal doctrines— 
tniversal in their remedial agents, accepting and re¬ 
serving good from any and every source and system— 
rat holding allegiance to no distinct ism, pathy, or 
dogma. The facilities for acquiring a thorough, prac¬ 
tical medical education in this Institution are une¬ 
qualled in the Union. For Announcements, contain¬ 
ing full particulars as to fees, (which are put low,) 
0 c., &e., address, post-paid, 

ABRAHAM LIVEZEY, M. D., Dean, 
April 21—3t 329 North 12th st., Philadelphia. 


CARD. 

S VAC, ROBERTS, Dealer in Real Estate. « 
. Union Buildings, Norristown, Pennsylvania; 


No. 2 
a. (tun No.74 
jW 3—ly 


SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE. 

.Saturday, April 9. 

NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 

The Senate having proceeded to consider the 
following resolution, submitted hy Mr. Sew- 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
be authorized to procure" and publish in the 
National Intelligencer so much of tho debates 
of the Senate, during the last session of Con¬ 
gress, as have not already been published in 
that paper, and pay for such publication, and 
also for the publication of speeches of that ses¬ 
sion already made in the National Intelligen¬ 
cer, the sum of $4 per column— 

Mr. CHASE said: I hardly suppose that the 
Senate feels inclined to debate this resolution 
at this time; and for the purpose of testing the 
sense of the Senate in regard to it, I move to 
lay the resolution upon the table. 

The question being taken upon the motion 
to lay the resolution upon the table, upon a di¬ 
vision no quorum voted, as follows—ayes 12, 

After the lapse of some minutes, the question 
was again taken, and resulted as follows—ayes 
9, noes 19 ; no quorum voting. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms was directed to re¬ 
quest the attendance in tho Senate Chamber of 
those Senators in the Capitol building. 

That duty having been performed, the ques¬ 
tion was again taken upon the motion to lay 
upon the table, and upon a division it was not 
agreed to, as follows—ayes 16, noes 16. 

The question thon recurred upon the adop¬ 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. CHASE. I think it very desirable that 
the Senate and the country should understand 
something about the character of this publish¬ 
ing. It is with very great reluctance that 1 
offer any remarks upon this subject, at this 
stage of tho session, and nothing but a sense of 
duty would constrain me to do so. I have 
looked into the history of this subject of report¬ 
ing, and I want to justify to the Senate and 
the country the vote I shall give against this 
resolution, if it be brought to a vote. 

It is now some five years since the practice of 
publishing reports of our debates and proceed¬ 
ings in the Union and Intelligencer commenced. 
It originated in a resolution adopted on the 
11th of August, 1848, and originated under the 
following circumstances: At that time, as is 
well known, the public printing was disposed 
of hy contract. The contractors were not pub¬ 
lishers of either of the party papers at the seat 
of Government; they were not connected with 
the press in any form. I suppose that the mo¬ 
tive which prompted the passage of the resolu¬ 
tion of the 11th of August, 1848, was to give 
some support to the presses of the two political 
parties at the seat of the National Government. 
Tho resolution then adopted, provided for the 
printing of the proceedings and debates of tho 
Senate alone, in the National Intelligencer and 
Union, at the rate of $7.50 per column. It did 
not prescribe the quantity of matter to be con¬ 
tained in a column, but left that matter to tho 
discretion of the respective publishers of those 
papers. All the duty that was devolved upon 
the Secretary of the Senate in regard to the 
matter was, to ascertain how many columns of 
matter had been published, and to pay for that 
publication at the rate of $7.50 per column. 

This state of things continued until the com¬ 
mencement of the first session of the last Con¬ 
gress. At that time the publishers of the Na¬ 
tional Intelligencer notified the Senate that 
they found this contract for publishing the re¬ 
ports, &c., of this body a losing one, and there¬ 
fore they desired to discontinue it. The reason 
assigned was, that the publication of the de¬ 
bates of the Senate, together with an abstract 
that they published of the debates of the other 
House, so cumbered up their columns as to in¬ 
jure the circulation of their daily paper. This 
relinquishment of the contract was a voluntary 
act upon their part. It was not called for by 
any action of tho Senate, hut was diotated 
solely hy considerations of private interest. 
Their paper was thereby left free to advocate 
the doctrines of the party to which the editors 
belonged, and to publish such matter, and such 
matter only, as they thought would conduce to 
the prosperity of that party. Now, sir, nobody 
can complain of that; it was all right and 
proper that they should do so, if they saw fit. 
The Senate acquiesced at once in the wishes of 
the publishers of the National Intelligencer, 
and relieved them from the contract. 

At the first session of the last Congress, the 
Senate—or rather both Houses of Congress— 
elected the publisher of the Union as the 
Printer of Congress, and they provided very 
liberally for the payment of the work to he 
done by him. The provision made was, in my 
judgment, not merely ample, but very liberal 
indeed, and I think any printer will sustain me 
in the assertion that under the provisions of 
that law the publisher of the Union can make, 
not merely an ordinary profit, but an ample 
estate; out of the profits of the public printing. 

The case, then, stands thus at the present 
moment. The editors of the National Intelli- 
gencer voluntarily declined to continue the 
printing of the debates of this body under the 
contract. The publisher of the Union has re¬ 
ceived the public printing. The reason, then, 
which prompted the action of the Senate in 
providing for the publishing of the reports of 
the proceedings and debates of this body in 
those two papers has entirely ceased. There 
is no reason of party policy, or of a public na¬ 
ture, so far as I am advised, which requires the 
printing of our debates in full in those two 
papers. 

After the printing of the debates and pro¬ 
ceedings of the Senate in the National Intelli¬ 
gencer had been discontinued, a resolution was 
offered here by tho honorable Senator from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Norris,] requiring the 
Secretary of the Senate to audit and settle the 
accounts of John C. Rives for publishing those 
reports in the Daily Globe, at the rate of $7 50 
per column. That resolution passed the Sen- 
‘), and is still in force. We have, as before, 
o papers in this city which publish the re- 
4 rts of the proceedings and debates of the 
Senate, at the price I have stated. Now, is 
there any reason to justify Ihe Senate in pro¬ 
viding for more than one set of Reporters” 
There is no reason of a party character, so fa: 

the Union is concerned, for it has now a 
sufficient support, if such considerations are at 
all proper in the publio printing. There is no 
reason of a party character, so far as the Na¬ 
tional Intelligencer is concerned, for that paper 
declined to continue the oqntract, for the very 
purpose of being left at greater liberty to pro¬ 
mote its party purposes. 

Now, I desire to ask the attention of the Sen¬ 
ate and the country to the expense of publish¬ 
ing these reports. Before this contract was 
entered into with the Union and National In¬ 
telligencer, the printing of the debates of Con¬ 
gress was a matter of private enterprise. There 
was nothing necessary to stimulate private en¬ 
terprise in that respect; the fact that that pub¬ 
lication gave additional circulation to th< 
paper was a sufficient stimulus. There w 
experienced no difficulty in getting before the 
country, through the means of private enter¬ 
prise, all the speeches of members of Congress 
that the country desired to read. 

The first encouragement by Congress of this 
private system of reporting, after it had con¬ 
tinued in existence for several years, was by an 
order of the Senate, in 1846, authorizing each 
of its members to subscribe for twelve copies of 
the Congressional Globe, at the rate of $6 per 
copy for tho long session, and $3 per copy for 
the short session. This was followed up the 
next year by an order of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, authorizing each of its members to 
subscribe for the same number of copies; and 
on the same terms, as the Senate by its resolu¬ 
tion had supplied to its own members. This 
wa3 still further followed up, in 1850. by a fur¬ 
ther order on the part of the House ef Repre¬ 
sentatives, authorizing each of its members to 
subscribe for twelve additional copies of the 
Congressional Globe. And before the passage 
of the resolution of the last Congress, authoriz¬ 
ing the payment to the Globe for publishing 
the reports of the Senate in its daily issue, at 
the rate of $7.50 per column, this was the only 
encouragement afforded by Congress for the 
publication of the reports of our debates in 
that paper. 

Now, let us see what that amounted to. Six- 
ty-two members of the Senate, receiving twelve 
copies each of the Congressional Globe, would 
make 744 copies. Two hundred and thirty- 
three members of the House of Representatives, 
receiving twenty-four copies each, would make 
5,592 copies—making a total of the number of 
copies of the Congressional Globe furnished to 
members of Congress, of 6,336—a subscription 
upon the part of Congress alone, to this ono 
paper, which one would think would he a suffi¬ 
cient subscription for an ordinary newspaper. 
[The Senate here went into Executive ses¬ 


sion; soon after, opening its doors, Mr. Chase 
proceeded:] 

Mr. CHASE. I was stating, when I yield¬ 
ed to the suggestion of Senators to go into Ex¬ 
ecutive session, that the number of six thousand 
and odd subscribers would be considered a pret¬ 
ty large subscription list for an ordinary paper; 
and that this subscription list is afforded by the 
action of Congress to tho Globe. I do not doubt 
at all, sir, that if you will hold out the same 
inducement to the public generally, you will 
find private enterprise undertaking'the task 
of reporting the proceedings of both Houses 
of Congress, and reporting those proceedings 
in full, without any additional compensation 
whatever. And yet, as I have stated to the 
Senate, under the resolution offered by the Sen¬ 
ator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Nonius,J wo 
not only give this large subscription list to tho 
Globe,, but also pay them at the rate if $7.50 
per column for all the proceedings and debates 
published in the paper. Tho subscription 
amounts to some $38,016 for the long session, 
and $19,008 for the short session, exclusive of 
the special sessions;—making lor the amount of 
subscription alone for each Congress, exclusive 
of the special sessions, $57,024. In addition to 
this, there has been paid to the Globe, under 
the resolution of the Senator from New Hamp¬ 
shire, which was adopted on the 29th January, 
1852, the sum of $23,423.88; making, for a ht- 
tle more than a year, over $60,000 for ihe pub¬ 
lication of the reports in that paper. 

This is not all; for tho House of Representa¬ 
tives, following the example of the Senate, by 
a resolution directed their proceedings and de¬ 
bates to he published in the Globe. I find in 
the appropriation acts of August, 1852, that 
there was appropriated the sum of $21,000 to 
pay for the proceedings there, and $649.50 for 
a balance; and then, in the deficiency act of tho 
last session of Congress, wo appropriated $9,375 
to pay for a deficiency—making about $40,000 
for the reporting in the House of Representa¬ 
tives alone. This business of reporting is a very 
costly business. I do not believe that it im¬ 
proves the character of the debates, or adds 
anything to the consideration with whieh ei¬ 
ther branch of Congress is held by the country. 

1 refer to this paid system, which makes it the 
duty of the reporter to catch every word which 
is uttered here, no matter how trivial, or unim¬ 
portant, or ill-considered, and to write it out, 
and send it abroad over the country through 
these paid channels of transportation. 

'f we wish to adopt this system, why should 
adopt it for more than one paper ? Does 
it not cost enough for one paper? Is it not 
enough to pay $38,000 for tho subscription for 
a long session, and $20,000 for publishing the 
debates, to one paper? Why should wo go 
any further? Iam not one of those who object 
to sustaining a party press by giving it the 
public printing, when that is given in the ordi¬ 
nary and legitimate course of business. I am 
one of those who believe in sustaining those 
who agree with me in political opinion; but I 
would not go, for that purpose, any further 
than a just regard for the public interest would 
warrant. 1 would not give an extra price to a 
political friend, rather than a legitimate price 
to a political opponent. We are trustees of the 
public, and we aro bound to take into consid¬ 
eration the public, interest in the disbursement 
of the public moneys intrusted to our charge. 
We are hound to observe economy. I have 
shown, I think, beyond all controversy, that no 
reason of a party nature exists for the publica¬ 
tion of the debates even in the Union; much 
less does any reason exist for their publication 

the Intelligencer. So far from beingwilling 
to extend the system beyond its present limits; 
so far from being willing, after having substi¬ 
tuted payment to the Globe for payment to the 
Intelligencer, now to adopt the Intelligencer, 
and thus to add a third corps of reporters, I 
would discontinue the system as to the Union ; 
or, I am free to say, I would discontinue.it al¬ 
together, and leave the whole business of re¬ 
porting here to private enterprise. I have no 
doubt that would be a very sufficient and ado- 
quate-substitute for this paid system of reporting. 

What is the object of publishing these de¬ 
bates in the National Intelligencer ? We have 
had them once published in the Globe. We 
have given the Globe every facility of circula¬ 
tion that can possibly be extended to any news¬ 
paper. We have given it a large -subscription 
list, and circulated it under the franks of mem¬ 
bers of Congress; and thon we have given it 
what no other paper in the whole country en¬ 
joys—the right of free transportation in the 
public mails—whieh gives it a great advantage 
over every other paper in its subscription. It 
can hold out tho inducement of a free receipt 
in any section of the country, no matter how 
remote, for subscription, in preference to any 
other paper. The Intelligencer has made its 
selection. It has published such speeches as it 
thoughtfit to publish; and suoh speeches, I dare 
say, of political adversaries—for I have not a 
word to say in disparagement of the conduct of 
that paper—as it judged to possess intrinsic 
merit, and therefore to be deserving of circula¬ 
tion ; such speeches as would add, by their pub¬ 
lication, to the character of the paper; such 
speeches as a proper regard for fairness in the 
conducting of the paper required it to publish. 
That was the whole duty of the paper. It is 
all we ought to ask of it. Now, why extend 
this? Is it to obtain a little additional circu¬ 
lation for a few speeches which have not merit 
enough to secure to them a circulation in the 
ordinary channels? That certainly is not a 
proper reason for the action proposed. 

Mr. SEWARD, (interposing.) If the hon¬ 
orable Senator will excuse me, I may perhaps 
save him the necessity of continuing Iris rc- 

Mr. CHASE. 1 profer to go through with 
it, now that I have commenced. It is said, in 
addition, Mr. President, as I understand, that 
this would not be a valuable employment to 
tho National Intelligencer, but that the amount 
which would be paid to them for printing these 
reports would not compensate them for the ex¬ 
pense which they would necessarily incur. It 
is, therefore, placing it in that point of view, 
a gratuity to the Senate. And what will he 
the consequence of this gratuity? Why, sir, 
at the next session you wiil be called upon, 
having established the National Intelligencer 
as a printer of the reports of the debates and 
proceedings of the last session and of the spe¬ 
cial session, to pay it then the ordinary rate"of 
$7.50 per column. I am not willing to lay the 
foundation for this at all. If gentlemen wish 
a circulation of their speeches, if they wish to 
have the largest possible number of readers, 
and to havo those readers of everything that is 
said here scattered most widely over this coun¬ 
try, and in Europe too, I would suggest that it 
would he a great deal better to employ the Na¬ 
tional Era. Publishing our speeches in the In¬ 
telligencer would give us perhaps a thousand 
or two of additonal readers. Publishing them 
in the National Era would give 28,000 addi¬ 
tional readers. That is to say, if the readers 
of tho respective papers should choose to read 
tho reports; for I apprehend that there are 
very few persons who would feel inclined to go 
through the reports of the proceedings and de¬ 
bates of either House of Congress, published in 
any paper, no matter where they found them. 
But if the object is to place the reports before 
the greatest number of eyes, the National Era 
is the proper paper in which tjiey should be 
published, for that paper would furnish by far 
the largest number of readers. I do not go too 
far when I say that that paper has at this mo¬ 
ment a larger subscription list than all the 
other papers in the city combined. It lias be¬ 
tween two and three times as many subscribers 

the Intelligencer, and it has between two 
and three times as many as the Union. In 
fact, it has more subscribers and more readers 
than all the other papers in the city put to¬ 
gether. 

Then there is another very important consid¬ 
eration, which I will suggest to Senators rep¬ 
resenting the Southern section of the country. 

It is extremely important that they should 
spread the debates before a large body of in- . 
telligent readers, who are at present unenlight¬ 
ened in regard to the merits of the arguments 
by which they sustain their doetrines, and 
should thus correct the errors into which they 
have fallen. The speeches made by my friend 
from California [Mr. Weller] might be ex¬ 
tremely important in that view. I am not cer¬ 
tain that the importance of circulating sound 
doctrine to this extent might not justify a little 
stretch of liberality upon the part of the Sen¬ 
ate. I would not, however, recommend even 
that course. On the contrary, I am willing 
that this class of readers shall get their light 
as they get it now; that they shall subscribe 
for papers as they subscribe for them now. to 
correct any errors into which they may acci¬ 
dentally fall. Nor would even the wish that 
the luminous and profound debates, which fre¬ 
quently occur in this body should go forth to 
the greaest number of readers, induce me to 
vote, as an original proposition, to pay for their , 
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insertion in that paper. But if any paper can 
be recommended by circulation—if any paper 
oan be recommended by the general fairness 
and ability with whioh it’is conducted—I think 
that the National Era is the one whioh, above 
all others, should bo employed to print the pro¬ 
ceedings and debates of the Senate. 

But I am against the wlielo thing. I am 
against adopting this, which will prove to be 
but an entering-wedge, so far as tho Intelligen¬ 
cer is concerned. I have therefore an amend¬ 
ment to offer, to strike out all after the word 
“ resolved,” and to insort a provision that the 
publication of the proceedings and debates in 
the Union under tho present system shall be 
discontinued. I shall not object to the con¬ 
tinuance of the publication in one paper; 
though 1 am free to soy that I would be per¬ 
fectly oontent to discontinue all this paid re¬ 
porting, and to leave the whole business to pri¬ 
vate enterprise, in the perfect oonviotion that 
everything whioh is said, and which is worth re¬ 
porting, will bereported. Without detaining the 
Senate in any further remarks, I move to amend 
tho resolution by striking out all after the word 
“resolved,” and inserting tho following : 

“That, from and after the present session, 
the publication of the proceedings and debates 
in the Union bo discontinued.” 

[Mr. Butler, Mr. Rusk, and Mr. Weller, 
supported tho resolution, on various grounds— 
suoh as that of courtesy to a minority, magna¬ 
nimity to an opponent, free and fair discussion, 
the nooessity of giving wide publicity to the 
debates of tho Senate, &c., &o.] 

Mr. CHASE. If this were a simple ques¬ 
tion of magnanimity, I do not think that I should 
,bo at all behind other Senators; but I regard 
it as a question of public duty. I think that 
those who advooato eoonomy in the public 
expenditures, and tho. reform of abuses in tho 
Government, have an opportunity at this time 
to display their sincerity. I have not said a 
word against the National Intelligencer. Con¬ 
servatism is always respeotablo. Progress is 
sometimos too earnost, too emphatio to be en¬ 
tirely within the limits of what is called by 
conservatives, respectability. What have we 
paid already for this publication? I have 
shown to tho Senate some items of this expend¬ 
iture, but I have not shown them all. Wo paid 
the Union, under the resolution of August, 1848, 
$49,123.18. We paid the Intelligencer, up to 
the time when it voluntarily disoon tinued its con¬ 
tract, something over $34,000. We havo paid 
these large sums to those two papers; and now, 
as the Senator from Iowa justly observed, when 
the lntelligenoer has voluntarily discontinued 
its contract, and wo have substituted the Globe 
for it, the simple question is, whether wo shall 
reinstate the Intelligencer in the old contract, 
and thus have three corps of reporters and 
throe printers of debates at the next session ' 
stead of two. 

As I have said, I am willing to give up the 
wholo system as a bad experiment. It costs 
more than it comes to. I do not think it de¬ 
sirable, in any point of view, to continue ii 
and I will unite with any gentleman in a prop¬ 
osition to discontinue tho whole system. But 
if we are to have the system at all, oertainly 
we want but one corps 5 of reporters. We do 
not want two corps—much loss do we want 
three. Every Senator who looks at the report 
of the proceedings of the Senate in the two 
papers will find very frequently diversity, but 
not very important differences, for I think that 
the reporters of both of those papers are as 
able and accomplished men as their profession 
furnishes. What wo want, if we want any¬ 
thing to go out under the sanction of the Sen¬ 
ate, is an authentic record of their proceedings, 
to stand to all time, and not to bo contradicted 
by reference to anything else. If you want 
any system of reporting, you want one corps of. 
reporters only. That will oost you enough, as 
1 have shown. It will cost you at least $50,01)0 
a year for tho Senate, and I do not know he 
much for the House. 

It is very well suggested by a friend near 
me, [Mr. Borland,] that, however this may be 
with regard to the future, there is no propriety 
in going back and republishing our past de¬ 
bates. Who believes that those speeches will 
be read if you print them? The session has 
passed away. The interest in the debates is 
gone; and now, if you print those speeches and 
those proceedings, at tho rate of four dollars 
per column, who will read them? Hardly any¬ 
body. I think that the whole system would 
better be discontinued, and that we would bet¬ 
ter make a beginning of discontinuance now'. 
We ought to make a beginning with the Union, 
because it is the paper which represents tho 
majority in this chamber, and it is a paper for 
which the majority havo sufficiently provided 
by giving to its proprietor the public printing. 
You have given him an estato in that, and 
there is no reason why another estato should 
be given to him under the idea of publishing 
the proceedings of the two Houses. 

Then, sir, so far as the dissemination of in¬ 
formation is concerned, I havo shown to the 
Senate already, that if you wish to place the 
opinions or the arguments of the members of 
this body before the greatest number of read¬ 
ers, and especially if you want to correct 
those errors of opinion which in the judgment 
of a very considerable number of gentlemen 
here are dangerously orroneous, there is an¬ 
other paper to whioh your attention ought to 
•be directed—a paper which, as I stated before, I 
has more circulation than all the other papers 
of this city oombined. The errors of that pa¬ 
per are scattered throughout the whole coun¬ 
try. It is read North; it is read South; and it 
is read abroad. And, sir, it is read by a class 
of persons who are thought, by a great many 
gentlemen here, especially, to need the cor¬ 
rection of their judgments. If you want to 
correot the judgments of Whigs, is it not far 
more important to correct the 'judgment of 
these Independent Democrats ? I call them by 
their right name, but I know it is tho custom 
here not to call them by that name. Is it not 
a groat deal better to correct their errors. They 
want too much reform—too much progress. 
They are in too great haste, gentlemen think, 
to bring about the millennium. Place your 

r eohes before them; correct their errors; 

ibuse them of their false impressions with 
regard to these subjects; and thus you may do 
a very important act towards bringing about 
that era of peace, and harmony, and union, 
about which we hear so muoh. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Rusk] said 
that he thought I was in error in saying that 
there is a great deal of trash which goes abroad 
from the two Houses of Congress. That may 
be. But we know how much goes into the re¬ 
ports which is not of the slightest consequence. 

1 am very far from saying that the deliberate¬ 
ly-expressed opinion of any Senator is trash. I 
listen to Senators when they speak with inter¬ 
est and instruction ; and, so far as their argu¬ 
ments are concerned, I am very far from char¬ 
acterizing them as anything but able, import¬ 
ant, and valuable. But, sir, we know how 
much of the most trivial character is continu¬ 
ally recurring here. Who desires that all that 
should go abroad ? It does not, allow me to 
Bay to the gentlemen, enkanco the dignity of 
the Senate; and the reputation of this body 
has not improved in the judgment of the coun¬ 
try since.this system of reporting was com¬ 
menced. And if you oontinue this system, and 
add job after job, reporter after reporter, and 
priutor after printer, my word for it, it will go 
down under the same public odium under 
which constructive mileage and extra compen¬ 
sation bavo gono down. 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa, moved to amend the 
amendment by adding the words “and the 
Globe,” so as to read as follows: 

“That from and after the present session 
the publication of tho proceedings and debates 
in the Union and the Globo bodiecontinued.” 
The amendment was rejected. 

The question boing taken upon the amend¬ 
ment of Mr. Chase, it was rejected. 

Mr. CHASE. 1 now move to insert in the 
resolution, after the words “ Intelligencer,” tlio 
words “ and the National Era.” Upon that 
question I ask tho yeas and nays. 

The question being takon upon ordering the 
yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 4, nays not 
eounteo. 

Mr. CHASE. I ask for a count on the other 
side. 

The PRESipiNG OFFICER, [Mr! Stuart.] 
Four is not one-fifth of a quorum; so that the 
motion is lost. 

Mr. CHASE. I apprehend that it is the 
duty of tho Chair, when a Senator calls for a 
division upon a question, to have a count upon 
both sides ; and that rule in its application is 
not limited to the mere ascertainment of the 
existence of a majority in favor of or opposed 
to the motion. It. requires a majority to act 
upon the amendment, and it requires a fifth of 
the members present to entitle the Senator de¬ 
manding it to a call of the yeas and nays. 


The question being taken upon the amend¬ 
ment of Mr. Chase, resulted—yeas 2, nays 24; 
no quorum voting. 

Mr. RUSK. I hope the Sergeant-at-arms 
will be directed to ask Senators to oome in. I 
do not like to see a thing defeated in this way. 

Mr. CHASE. I am very sorry that the Sen¬ 
ator does not like to see a resolution defeated 
in this way; but this resolotion is put upon 
the ground that gentlemen need to be enlight¬ 
ened by reading Demooratio speeches. If that 
is a valid ground, then the readers of the Na¬ 
tional Era are entitled to havo the reports 
printed in that paper, for precisely the same 
reason. On the other hand, it has been put 
upon tho ground of courtesy to a minority 
here. Now, sir, if that- 

Mr. RUSK. The honorable Senator misap¬ 
prehends me. 

Mr. CHASE. Certainly that argument has 
been used this morning. I did not attribute it 
to tho Senator from Texas. 

Mr. RUSK. I did not take your party into 
the account at all. 

Mr. CHASE. That may be; but undoubt¬ 
edly the readers of the National Era, in whose 
behalf I advocate tho amendment, are in the 
minority. I think, in fact, that at the present 
moment they are in a smaller minority than 
the Whigs. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, (in his seat.) That is your 
candid opinion, is it? 

Mr. CHASE. I rather think that is the 
fact; hut there has not been a late oount, and 
I cannot tell with any certainty. We are a 
growing party, whilo the Whigs are decreas¬ 
ing. But the argument is, that wo ought to 
extend oourtesy to the minority. Why, then, 
not extend the same oourtesy to the minority 
represented by my friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Sumner] and myself? I appeal to the 
magnanimity of the Senator from Texas. I 
know his generosity; I know his fairness; and 
I ask him whether he is not willing to extend 
this courtesy to a minority. It is a growing 
minority, and there is no knowing what it may 
grow to; and I think it is a very fair minority. 
I do hope that the Senator from Texas will 
reconsider his position, and agree to accord 
the same oourtesy which he accords to a Whig 
minority also to the Independent Demooratio 
minority. 

Mr. WELLER. It seems to mo, sir, that 
the Senator from Ohio has assumed altogether 
a new name for tho old Abolition party. 
Everybody knows that that is tho Abolition 
party which he chooses to designate as the 
Independent Democratic party. I know of no 
suoh organization as that. It would bo utterly 
impossible, by the publication of any debates 
hero, to change the minds of tho readers of tho 
National Era. It would ho “casting pearls 
before swine.” Like Ephraim of old, “they 
are joined to their idols,” and it is better to 
“ let them alone.” I am therefore opposed to 
giving any oonsequence or importance to that 
newspaper, by making it tho publisher of any 
portion of tho debates of the Senate. I know 
of no probable iise which the publication of 
that paper can be to the country. On tho 
contrary, it is injuring the community, since 
it is bringing about a state of feeling to lead 
to a dissolution of tho Union itself. 

Now, all that I desire to say to the Senator 
from Ohio is, that I am now able to understand 
what he meant the other day, when he claimed 
to be the representative of the great Democ¬ 
racy of the State of Ohio. Does he suppose 
that the Democracy of the State of Ohio will 
recognise that Abolition journal as the organ 
of their party ? Do they look to that paper 
for the purpose of finding their political creed ? 
Do they examine that paper for the purpose 
of determining what the honor and the j ustioe 
of the country may demand of them ? if they 
do, then, as I said upon another oeeasion, T 
was a false representative of that party 
1848. Now I am able to comprehend the 
Senator. The “ Independent Democratic par¬ 
ty ? ” Sir, there has never been any other 
party known as a Democratic party, hut an 
independent Democratic party. It is a part’ 
founded upon principles, and principles which 
they believe to be inseparably oonnected with 
tho prosperity and happiness of the country. 
It is independent, because it has sought to 
stand aloof from all factions of all creeds, and 
to look with an eye alone to the welfare and 
happiness of the whole Union. If that is what 
he means by the “Independent Democratic 
party ” to which he belongs, then he was right 
upon a former occasion, when he said that he 
represented the Democraoy of Ohio. But 
when he comes down to consider the National 
Era as the organ of the Independent Democ¬ 
racy, I must be allowed to say that he is not 
the representative of any portion of the De¬ 
mocracy of that State which I regard as sound. 
I regard the Senator from Ohio as a faction- 
ist—I regard him as belonging to a olique—to 
a party which has been organized for the pur-- 
pose of destroying the peace and tranquillity 
of tho Union ; and if they suoeeed in carrying 
out their measures, the result must be the in¬ 
evitable dissolution of the Union. 

. I have been provoked, I confess, because the 
Senator comes here and claims to be the rep¬ 
resentative of the Democracy of my native 
State, with which I had been so long identi¬ 
fied, previous to my removal to the Paoific. 
That he should claim to be the representative 
of that Democracy—that those sectional views 
which he entertains upon all political questions 
should be the sentiments of those with whom 
I had spont nearly the whole of my life—that 
this provoked me, I admit. 1 have not lost my 
temper, however. I endured it with a good deal 
of philosophy. I have sometimes felt called 
upon to speak, because I was the only native 
of Ohio upon the floor of the Senate; and if I 
could not be allowed to vindicate her reputa- 
,1 could not tell where she should look for 
to defend it. I repudiate, therefore, pub- 
lioly, the idea of the Senator from Ohio repre¬ 
senting that portion of the party with which 
I was eonneoted when I resided in that State. 
That ho is the true and faithful representative 
of what is known as the Connecticut Reserve, 
no man can doubt. It is the hotbed of Aboli¬ 
tionism—tho hardest place any Christian ever 
wont into. That they are commonly a very 
agreeable people, I am free to admit. But my 
friend from Ohio—for he is my personal friend, 
and I would not disturb a hair upon his head; 
it is getting thin with him, as it is with-me—my 
friend must allow me, with all courtesy, to re¬ 
pudiate the idea of his representing the De¬ 
mocracy of that great State. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not know that I 
should have said anything upon this occasion, 
if it had not been for the faot that wo have no 
public business to transact. I should not havo 
been justifiable in reading to my friend this 
lecture upon the subject of Democracy, if any 
public business could have been delayed by it. 
But everybody knows that wo have nothing 
here to do. The Senator from Ohio has been 
speaking against time to-day, with no other 
view than to spread his speech out in the col¬ 
umns of the Globe. I am willing it should go 
there; and whenever he makes a speech in the 
Senate, I will contribute, if my friend is short 
of funds, a small amount, towards republish¬ 
ing it in the National Era, in order thot his 
constituents in the Western Reserve may have 
an opportunity of perusing it at their leisure. 

Mr. CHASE. The honorable Senator from 
California has shown his regard for the State 
of Ohio in a different mode from myself. I 
went to that State from the little State of New 
Hampshire. It is a great State, and I feel 
proud of it. The honorable Senator mani¬ 
fested his regard by going away from Ohio to 
tho State of California. Now, I apprehend 
that I have manifested a greater degree of at¬ 
tachment to Ohio than he has. I went to her, 
and stand by her. He was born there, but 
has left her. I have no doubt that his depart¬ 
ure is the subject of regret to the people whom 
he lias left behind, however happy he may bo 
in feeling himself relieved from any position 
in that Abolition State. 

Tho honorable Senator has said that the 
publication of these debates in the National 
Era would be “easting pearls before swine.” 
The honorable Senator seems to be learned in 
tho Scripture. He has studied it, at all events, 
so far as to be able to make a quotation. But! 
sir, I submit to the candid judgment of tho 
Senate, whether, in point of fact, so far as 
their intercourse with gentlemen, here or else¬ 
where, is concerned, the readers of the Era 
are more entitled to that designation than the 
readers of other papers. The readers of the 
Era comprise, in my judgment, a pretty large 
proportion of the intelligent men of the coun¬ 
try. They are men who do not follow leaders 
to a very great extent. They are in the habit 
of making up their own opinions; and, for a 
I rare thing in this country—for a rare thing in 
any country—they are able to stand by their 
opinions in minorities, and, as some gentlemen 
seem to think, hopeless of ever becoming a 
majority. 


My friend from Ohio has different reasons 
for appreciating Ohio from those which govern 
He ran for Governor there; he ran well, 
was defeated. I have been, fortunately 
unfortunately, elected. And although I 
have never claimed here specially to repre¬ 
sent what we know in every State as the old- 
line Democracy, still I happen to he the only 
representative they have in Ohio. And I will 
say, further, that although I know the zeal, the 
gy, and the boldness, with which the Sen- 
from California disohargos his duties to 
his constituents in California, I have as faith¬ 
fully represented my constituents in Ohio upon 
this floor. 1 know that there are differences 
of opinion. My opinions may not be so popu¬ 
lar, or so much entitled to bo popular, as the 
opinions of the Senator from California; but 
they are mine, and I advocate them as mine, 
and I am ready to stand by them wherever 
they are assailed, or whenever they may be 
questioned. 

Now, sir, a word in regard to the condition 
of the Democracy in Ohio. The Senator has 
referred to some observations of mine, made 
upon another occasion; and then, as now, in¬ 
stead of claiming to be the representative of 
what is known as the old-line Demooraoy of 
Ohio, I distinctly said that I did not claim to 
be their representative in a party sense; for 
whilo I conour in opinion with a vast majority 
of those fellow-citizens of mine—while I reject, 
as they do, the platform of doctrines and opin¬ 
ions constructed at Baltimore—while I denounce 
as they do those doctrines and those opinions, 
in important respects, as anti-democratic and 
anti-progressive—I did not feel myself at liber¬ 
ty to go with them in the support of the nomi¬ 
nees of that Convention. I said then, as I say 
now, that I olaim for the faith and the opinions 
of Ohio the isame respect and the same defer¬ 
ence that is accorded to the faith and the opin¬ 
ions of any other State; and I shall support 
candidates standing upon a platform which d 
regards tho settled judgment of my State ex¬ 
pressed in all her acts. 

If concurrence in mere party action makes a 
Democrat, and if that is all that is required— 
if there are no principles, no views of public 
policy belonging to that party—then unques¬ 
tionably I am not a Democrat of that sort. 
But, sir, if to hold to the old maxims of Democ¬ 
racy—if to believe with Jefferson that all men 
are created equal, and are endowed with equal 
rights—if to believe that it is the duty of pub¬ 
lic men to carry out those principles in their 
practical application—if to oppose monopolies, 
to advocate reforms, to endeavor to carry for¬ 
ward our country upon the line marked out by 
our forefathers to the great destiny which 
awaits us in the future, and if devotion to the 
Union and tho Constitution of those States, 
make a Democrat, I claim to be as good a 
Democrat as any Senator upon this floor. [ 
have no fear of any scrutiny of my opinions. I 
am perfectly willing to abide any investigation 
of those opinions. I have not the least doubt 
that some gentlemen who seem inolined 
challenge my Democraoy will come out a great 
ways behind me, where any fair test of Demoo¬ 
raoy is applied. 

The Senator from California has said that 
the party represented by the National Era is 
the Abolition party, and this party is trying to 
take a new name. Mr. President, it is the 
party which was organized at Buffalo in 1848. 
It is the party from which you have taken 
some pretty distinguished members, and plac¬ 
ed them in high positions, without their having 
recanted one word or one syllable of anything 
that they have ever said. I know vory well 
that those gentlemen whom you have thus tar 
ken, and thus endorsed, although they have 
not recanted any principles, marched in the 
line, and voted for the candidates—if that is 
the only meaning of Democracy. Well, sir, the 
new party, when it was organized, took tho 
name of the Free Democracy, or the Independ¬ 
ent Democracy; for I care not whioh you call 
it. By that name it has been known ever since, 
in their conventions, in their public resolves, 
everywhere. Trying to stigmatize them as 
abolitionists will not do any good. I care not 
by what name I am called. ■ Gentlemen may 
call me abolitionist if they choose; and I shall 
remember that some of the best men that ever 
lived—those who have served their country in 
in every relation most faithfully—have been 
called by the same name. That which gen¬ 
tlemen design as a brand of reproach may be¬ 
come a crown of honor. 

But, sir, in a party sense, I ohoose to call the 
party with which I act by the name which 
they assumed in their public conventions and 
in their public resolves. I am perfectly willing 
to submit the title to that name, so far as ad¬ 
herence to Democratic principles is concerned, 
to any tost to which it may be invited. Here 
sit around me gentlemen who call themselves 
the representatives of the Demooratio party of 
the country. I do not challenge their title to 
that name. I generally find myself voting with 
them. But how wide are their diversities of 
opinion upon every class of subjeots! How 
wide their diversities of opinion even upon this 
one great question, which seems to rise up 
everywhere with a sort of universality or om¬ 
nipresence ! In what do they concur, except 
the simple support of political candidates ? And 
has it oome to this, that in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and past its noon, a party is to be known 
by its adhesion to particular nominees, and not 
by its recognition of any great universal prin¬ 
ciples, applicable to the solution of all ques¬ 
tions, and boldly applied to the solution of all ? 
Sir, you may depend upon it, that if it has 
come to this, the height of its popular approval 
has been reached, and the Demooratio party 
which was organized under Jackson is hasten¬ 
ing to its decadence and downfall, precisely as 
the party organized under Jefferson fell during 
the Monroe era. The very moment that the 
people become convinced that there is no great, 
prominent, comprehensive principle lying as 
the basis of its action, controlling it and direct¬ 
ing it, capable of universal application, you 
will lose their confidence. And when confidence 
of the people has deserted any party, the date 
of its downfall is not distant. 

Mr. WELLER. I wish only to say a few 
words in reply to the Senator from Ohio. That 
Senator is very much mistaken if he supposes 
that I have cherished any unkind feelings to 
towards his constituents, in consequence of my 
having been defeated there when a candidate 
for the office of Governor in 1848. The history 
of that campaign is well known to the country. 
It was the only occasion in that State when 
the Abolitionists did not run a candidate of 
their own. 1 was so odious to that party that 
they unitod with my opponents, and the Abo¬ 
litionists and Wuigs beat mo by 297 out of a 
popular vote of 300,000. It was the only for¬ 
tunate race that I ever ran in my life. It was 
the only streak of good luck that I ever met 
with. 1 was fortunate in being defeated. 

My friond from Ohio says that he was suc¬ 
cessful. He was elected, and I know exactly 
how he was elected. I should have thought he 
would have been one of the last men to boast 
of his suocess, having accomplished it in such 
a way. I know the history of tho matter. He 
had some three or four Abolition friends in tho 
Legislature, with Democratic tendencies. They 
wielded a controlling influence between the two 
great political parties; and, before they would 
suffer either party to elect a Senator, they re¬ 
quired them to enter into a bargain—and you 
will allow me to say, with all respect, a dishon¬ 
orable bargain. It is a dishonorable bargain, 
when a great party gets down upon its knees 
before a small faction, and agrees to parcel out 
its officers with them. But, sir, the great body 
of the Democratic party in Ohio did all this in 
that way. They were compelled to go over to 
the Abolition party—to these three or four 
friends adhering to the Senator from Ohio; 
and it was a combination—an unhallowed 
combination—by the Democracy of that day, 
with the Free-Soilers, that elevated my friend 
to the Senate of the United States. No other 
contingency could possibly have produced such 
a result. Now, if that be a matter for my 
friend from Ohio to boast over, while he re¬ 
minds me of my defeat, he is entitled to all the 
glory resulting from it. 

In the last campaign, Mr. President, I was in 
the State of Ohio.. My friend from Ohio at¬ 
tached his fortunes with John P. Hale, and 
sustained him and his platform. He utterly 
repudiated and spit upon the Baltimore plat¬ 
form. He could not support General Pierce, 
because he was nominated upon a platform 
whioh, in his judgment, destroyed all those 
principles that were dear to the Abolition 
heart. He repudiated it. Now, sir, how many 
votes were east with the Senator from Ohio ? 
There were some 30,000 votes; while a very 
large majority, the great body of the people of 
Ohio, recorded their votes in favor of General 
Pierce, whether it he ratifying, confirming, and 
sanctioning the Baltimore platform or not. 
Now, which is the representative of the Demoo¬ 
raoy of Ohio? The Democracy of ©hio are 


content to take General Pierce, with the plat¬ 
form as held by the Baltimore Convention. 
The Senator utterly repudiated that. That 
part of tho people of Ohio who sustained him 
in the repudiation cast 30,000 votes; while the 
majority in favor of Pierce was some 18,000 or 
20,000. I have a right, therefore, to assume 
that the Senator did not represent the wishes 
of the people. Out of nearly 350,000 votes 
cast in that State, the Senator from Ohio had 
but 30,000 to sustain him. He therefore repre¬ 
sents 30,000, a large portion of whom are on 
the Connecticut Reserve. 

The Senator from Ohio has said that 


Why, sir, the Demooratio party, with that 
manliness and independence which I trust will 
always characterize them, avowed their princi¬ 
ples, at tho Baltimore Convention, to the world. 
They desired no man to take their candidate 
with a gonerous confidence. They proclaimed 
their principles, and inscribed them upon their 
banner. They placed that banner in the hands 
of their candidate, and it was so plainly writ¬ 
ten, that ho who runs might read, and tho 
wayfaring man, though a Whig, should not err 
therein. This was fair and manly upon 
park No man was called upon to sustain . _ 
candidate, unless he could cordially, sincerely, 
and heartily respond to the principles incorpo¬ 
rated in that platform. A very large majority 
of the peoule whom the Senator represents did 
respond to them. AH of those men who havo 
been confirmed by tho Senate of the United 
States, and who have been classified with tho 
Free Soil party in 1848, came in at the last 
contest, and gave in their adhesion to our prin¬ 
ciples by voting for our oandidate. All that 
wo have said, therefore, in the ratification of 
the nominees sent in to us is, that those who 
havo oome back in good faith, who have sub¬ 
scribed to our principles and supported our 
candidates, are entitled to a share of the Feder¬ 
al patronage. Thero has been no man con¬ 
firmed here who would dare to avow to the 
world the political principles whioh actuate 
the Senator from Ohio. Has any Abolitionist 
been confirmed here, sir? Have any of those 
who united with the Senator in the last con¬ 
test, in easting those 30,000 votes, been con¬ 
firmed ? Not one of them. Have any of them 
been sent in here by the President? No, sir; 
and they never will he. Wherefore, then, is it 
that the Senator says that this Administration 
has taken hack into the Democratic party men 
who never abandoned the Free Soil principles 
of 1848? I judge men by their acts. If they 
support our candidate, standing upon principles 
manfully avowed, we have a right to assume 
that they havo seen the errors of their ways, 
and have come back into the Democratic fold. 

I did not intend to say anything in this dis¬ 
cussion. I could not havo been provoked to 
engage in it, but for the repeated remarks of 
the Senator from Ohio that he represented the 
Democraoy of that Stato. With all respect, I 
olaim that I am a much better representative 
of them than he. While I was canvassing that 
State, they gave a large majority to the men I 
voted for; they sustained the principles I 
avowed; and therefore I havo a right to say 
that I am a better representative than he is of 
the Democracy of that State. I concede to the 
Senator abilities far .superior to any whioh I 
claim for myself. But when we come to ana¬ 
lyze the principles whioh he professes, we find 
him nothing else than an Abolitionist. I have 
always so regarded him. I have known him 
canvassing that Stato in a hopeless minority, 
and he has always acted with that hopeless 
minority in that State. There is a vast amount 
of intelligence in Ohio, particularly off of the 
Connecticut Reserve. [Laughter. There will 
always be a majority in that State against the 
principles which he avows. You will never 
find iu that goodly State a majority willing to 
endorse the sentiments oftentimes expressed 
here upon a particular question by the Senator 
who is accidentally here now. I have had, 
perhaps, more sensitiveness upon this subject 
than I ought to have had; but thero were par¬ 
ticular reasons why I felt called upon to vindi¬ 
cate the honest and true Democraoy of Ohio. 

I should bo yery sorry to lose my friend from 
tho Senate, in a social point of view; hut, unless 
he too abandons his errors, his political days 
are undoubtedly numbered. It is barely pos¬ 
sible that a contingency will ever arise again, 
where a great political party will be willing to 
throw themselves into the hands of a few Abo¬ 
litionists, and to sacrifice prinoiple in order to 
obtain position. It is not often that such things 
occur; and therefore I look with a good deal of 
certainty upon the fact that in two years from 
this time, the place which now knows him will 
know him no more forever. Ho will go into 
the shades of private life, to enjoy peace and 
quietude in the domestic circle ; to study phi 
lanthropy and philosophy, and, by the use o 
his arguments and reasoning, to extend the 
benefits of Christianity over the negroes in this 
country, and over the inhabitants in the desert 
parts of the earth. He is evidently a philan¬ 
thropic gentleman. He is a man of such en¬ 
larged philanthropy that it takes in all- the 
human family, whether it he blaok or white. 
I admire him for his generosity and philan¬ 
thropy ; and however widely I differ from hinj 
in a political point of view, I regard his heart 
as the most valuable part of him. Everything 
is right there. His head is turned, and evident¬ 
ly wrong. He belongs to that class of men 
who start wrong, and the further they go the 
worse they become. He is an obstinate gen¬ 
tleman, too. He is unwilling t® see the error 
of his ways, and to take the back track. I 
hope he will get over that false pride, and that 
he will ere long see the error of’his ways, and 
como into the Democratic fold. I do not know 
that he ever was there; but we are still ready 
to receive him with open arms; for, as I 
some time ago, 

“ While tho lamp holds out to bum 

Tho vilest sinner may return.” 

Mr. CHASE. This discussion is certainly 
not one of my seeking, so far as it relates ' 
personal character; but so far as principles a 
concerned, 1 have no disposition to shun any 
responsiblity upon it. Tho debate commenced 
■frith an effort to give a portion of the publio 
patronage to the National Intelligencer, for no 
reason under the sun, that I could see, except 
to show the magnanimity of the majority ' 
this chamber towards^ a political paper of i 
opposite faith. It seems to terminate in tl__ 
discussion of the action of a very large portion 
of the people of Ohio, and in some personal dis¬ 
cussion relating to myself. The honorable 
Senator from California is kind enough to com¬ 
mend the qualities of my heart, but thinks that 
my head is somewhat deficient. I should not 
like to reverse the statement in its application 
to him. F Bhould not like to say of him that 
he is all head and no heart I do not believe 
that he is. I do not think that there is any 
great thing to be gained by attack and retort. 
I think I could retort if I felt so disposed, and 
perhaps the retort would be quite equal to the 
attack. 

The honorable Senator from California has 
touched the local politics of Ohio in a point 
where I am somewhat personally concerned. 
And now I say to the Sonator, that for all my 
share in- any public action of Ohio, I stand 
ready to meet tho fullest and most searching 
scrutiny. Sir, I wish to make my publio life so 
plain and so open that he who runs can read 
it; and no man will ever be able to say upon 
any oocasion that I ever deviated a hair’s 
breadth from the path which principle marked 
out for me to pursue. I know that I havo acted 
in a minority in Ohio. I acted, as I have said, 
almost alone, years since, when I promulgated 

those principles of public action whioh 1- 

maintain. I know there wore almost nor 

stand with ms. But I did not shrink, _ 

then, from maintaining thoso principles, any 
more than I shrink from maintaining them 
now, when their supporters are numbered by 
tens of thousands in that State. Let me 

to gentlemen, that they are indulging a _ 

dream if they d%not expect those principles to 
go forward as they have gone forward—con¬ 
quering and to conquer. You may depend upon 
it, sir, that those principles are neither dead 
nor dying. You may depend upon it that they 
have lost nothing of the vital energy whioh has 
carried them up to so large an acceptance in 
the publio mind as they now possess. We 
shrink from no discussion. We rather desire 
discussion. We court investigation. We chal¬ 
lenge scrutiny. We know that the more our 
principles and our measures are examined and 
scrutinized, the more they will commend them¬ 
selves, not to the hearts merely, hut to the 
heads of the American people. To their judg¬ 
ment and sense, to their philanthropy and af¬ 
fection, they will equally commend themselves. 

The honorable Senator has thought fit to 
advert to the circumstances of my election to 
the place which I now have the honor to fill. 
There is nothing in that whioh I desire to with¬ 
hold from sorutiny—nothing at all, The Sen¬ 


ator may, if ho ohooses, stigmatize the action 
of the party—tho majority of the party—as 
dishonorable. I never thought it so. There 
are two parties in Ohio. When the Independ¬ 
ent or Anti-Slavery Democrats have acted with 
the old-line Democrats, they have had large 
majorities. When they have not acted with 
them, they have had minorities. They did not 
act with them at the last Presidential election, 
and tho successful candidates lacked 15,000 of 
having a majority of the people of that State. 
We see now in New York a union of the Barn¬ 
burners and the Hunkers, and no little pains¬ 
taking at the other end of the capital and qj; 
this end of the capital to cement and consoli¬ 
date that union. There is a distribution of 
patronage with reference to that object, I take 
it; at least it looked very much like it the other 
day. How it may go on, I do not know; but 
when two parties unite, nothing is more usual, 
and nothing more invariable, than to have re¬ 
spect to tho opinions of both. But I will say, 
Mr. President, and say proudly, that in the 
union whioh took place in the Legislature of 
Ohio thero was no saerifiee of principle. The 
old-lino Democrats sacrificed no prinoiple : the 
Free Democrats sacrificed no prinoiple. They 
stood together, it is true ; but they voted in a 
question of concurrent opinions, differing mere¬ 
ly in the line of political action. I have nothing 
to regret upon that score—nothing at all. I 
do not value a seat in this body so highly that 
I would be willing to sacrifice a jot or a tittle 
of my independence, or of my principles, for 
the sake of retaining it for a day or for an 
hour. I sacrificed no prineiplo to oome here; 

I would sacrifice no principle to stay hero. Tho 
prophecy of the Senator from California may 
bo fulfilled; I do not know but that it will bo; 

I shall not regret it, if it is. I am perfectly 
willing, at any time when my constituents will 
it, to retire to private life; for a private life is 
not less acceptable to me than a publio station. 

I am quite willing, as I have demonstrated by 
all the acts of my whole life, to act with mi¬ 
norities, and to take the consequences of acting 
with minorities and maintaining my princi¬ 
ples—far more willing than to act with major¬ 
ities, receiving their rewards and adopting their 
principles. 

As to the sentiments of the people of the 
State of Ohio, I say, simply, that I believo that 
I represent the opinions of a majority of the 
people of Ohio at this moment. I do not pre¬ 
tend to say, and never have said, that I repre¬ 
sent a party organization. There was no rea¬ 
son, if my friend from California will allow me 
to say so, why he should be sensitive or pro¬ 
voked, because I have never taken any other 
position than that whioh I now take. No Sen¬ 
ator oan point out a sentence which I have 
ever uttered here, in which I have claimed to 
occupy any other position than that which I 
occupy now. I say that I believe that I repre¬ 
sent the opinions of a vast majority of the 
people of Ohio. There is not a word or a syl¬ 
lable in the wholo Democratic platform of Ohio 
from which I dissent. I have advocated it 
through the whole State. I expect to advocate 
it again through the whole State—every word 
and evory seutenoe contained in the platform. 

I shall shrink from no advocacy of it. All that 
I ask, and all that I have ever asked, from the 
Democracy of Ohio, is, to be consistent with 
their avowed or professed principles; because I 
know, just as the Senator from California 
knows, that when a body of men concur in the 
support of a oandidate nominated upon a po¬ 
litical platform, the majority who conour in 
that support have a right to say that the mi¬ 
nority have abandoned their principles. I 
know that it is always said that the vote rep¬ 
resents the platform. I know perfectly well, 
too, that a vast number of voters in nearly 
every Northern State repudiated the Baltimore 
platform, and yet supported the candidate, 
and thus plaoed themselves in the position of 
having it said to them, You acquiesced in this 
platform; you are hound by it, and must con¬ 
tinue to acquiesce. The Senator says that no 
person has been confirmed here who has not 
aoquieseed in the Baltimore platform. Acqui¬ 
esced in it how ? By supporting the nominees, 
and not by any publio declaration. Point me 
to the public declaration of John A. Dix, in 
which he has ever said that he would acqui¬ 
esce in the platform, or in which he ever re¬ 
canted a single opinion he had ever advanced 
in relation to it, I am not aware of the exist¬ 
ence of any such declaration. I know that he 
supported the nominees. A great many others 
supported the nominees; and I merely mention 
this distinguished gentleman—distinguished in 
every respect; distinguished for his talents; 
distinguished for his information; distinguished 
by his personal worth, and standing upon an 
elevated pedestal in the publio regard—I men¬ 
tion him as a representative of the class. I am 
not aware of a single instance in whioh he has 
ever repudiated a Bingle sentiment he had ever 
advanced when he and 1 went together and 
supported the same candidates. I know it can 
be said of him that a vote for the nominees im¬ 
plies acquiescence, and I know it can be said 
of a groat many others. It was precisely for 
that reason—it was because a vote for the 
nominees would imply acquiescence in the plat¬ 
form—that I felt myself constrained to take 
my position with the minority of which my 
friend speaks. I am not afraid to occupy that 
position. I have no more doubt than I have 
that I stand here, that tho sentiments of that 
minority will yet become the sentiments of the 
majority of the people of this country. I do 
not know when it will be; but if you take the 
ratio of increase, and the change in the tone of 
public sentiment which has been going on ' 
during the past ten years, you will see that it 
may occur much more speedily than some gen¬ 
tlemen imagine. 

I shall not go into those principles now. I 
have detained the Senate too long. I regret 
that 1 have been obliged to say anything at all 
upon this subject. I entered into this disous- 
sion with no disposition whatever to invito gen¬ 
tlemen into a debate of a.merely political na¬ 
ture. I entered into it, as I said in the begin¬ 
ning, from a sense of publio duty, because I 
thought that a had usage was intended to be 
still further continued and enlarged at this 
session of the Senate, when you can hardly 
muster a quorum upon any vote. I thought 
that was wrong, and I opposed it; and I should 
have been perfectly willing to have limited my 
remarks to that point. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Although this is a very 
thin Senate, there seems to be a very large 
majority in favor of this resolution. Still, if 
my friend from Ohio, and those who think with 
him, though only two or three in number, per¬ 
sist in their opposition to the resolution, I think 
wo would better understand it, and adjourn at 
once. I think we would better pass the reso¬ 
lution, and give $4 per column; for most of tho 
speeches have been published, and there are 
few to be published hereafter. I am quite wil¬ 
ling to vote for the resolution. I hope that, by 
general consent, it may be passed. 

Mr. CHASE. I wish to say, in reply to what 
has fallen from the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
that it is my deliberate judgment that it is not 
right for the Senate to pass resolutions involv¬ 
ing large expenditures of money without a quo¬ 
rum ; and I cannot, consistently with my views 
of public duty, consent to it. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. That the gentleman is 
opposed to the resolution is pretty well known, 

I suppose. But this does not iuvolve a very 
large expenditure of public money; and thero 
are oertainly enough Senators present to adopt 
a resolution of this kind, particularly when so 
large a majority of the members present are 
in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. JONES,.of Iowa, moved that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to—ayes 4, bobs 

Mr. WELLER. There is evidently no quo¬ 
rum present, and we are completely in the 
power of tho two Senators, [Messrs. Chase and 
Sumner.] If they demand a division of the 
Senate, that division will result in disclosing 
the faot that there is no quorum. It is there¬ 
fore a deliberate attempt upon the part of those 
two Senators to defeat this resolution, or to 
force the National Era into the patronage of 
the Senate. It seems to me, that after what 
has been said to-day, there is no difficulty in 
understanding that this is the determination of 
the Senator from Ohio; and, under tho rules of 
the Senate, if he persists, he oertainly can suc¬ 
ceed in preventing a vote upon the resolution. 

I think there can be no difficulty in understand¬ 
ing his course. It is so plain, aslie says, that 
he who runs may read; and I think, with all 
respect, that when his remarks come to he 
written out, he who reads will run. [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

Mr. SEWARD. I introduced this original 
resolution, and am happy to see that it com¬ 
mands the support of so large a majority of the 
Senators present. It is embarrassed by a 
proposition whioh some Senators think would 
indicate a desire to employ the National Era 


to print the debates of the Senate. I think it 
proper for me to declare, that whenever any dis¬ 
tinct proposition shall oome from any member 
of this body, to authorize the Seoretary to print 
the debates of the Senate in the National Era, 
it will at all times receive my vote; not because 
it is the National Era, hut because, being the 
National Era, I should not vote against that 
paper for any reasons, while I should vote for 
the publication in other papers. Thankful to 
the honorable Senators who have sustained 
this resolution, satisfied that it will have a 
large majority at a more favorable time here¬ 
after, I beg leave now to move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

Mr. CHASE. With the consent of the Sen¬ 
ator, I desire to say a single word. It is sup¬ 
posed by some Senators that if tho motion to 
insert the National Era should prevail, I should 
vote for tho resolution thus amended. I have 
already deolared tho principles upon which I 
proceed in this matter ; and I should not vote 
for it. But the very same principles which 
commend tho Intelligencer to the favorable 
vote of the Senate, require that the National 
Era should also be included. If the amend¬ 
ment should prevail, I Bhould certainly vote 
against the whole resolution. 

The motion frradjourn being renewed, was 
agreed to; and, accordingly, 

The Senate adjourned. 


AS ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY FOR TH 
YOTJNG. 

Forrester’s Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 

T HIS popular work is now issued promptly, o 

1st of evory month, by Franklin <5- Geo. C. Rand. 
This Magazine has already aoquired unfavorable 
reputation in the hands of tho formor publisher; but 
it is our purposo that it shall fur excel its former 
self—indeod, to make it tho best and most entertain¬ 
ing work for Youth published in tho oountry. It is 
edited by “ Francis Forrester, Bsq.,” a gontleman 
who has no superior as a writer for the Young. Bach 
number will contain.32 pages of handsomo print, and 
he illustrated by more than half a dozen beautiful 
Wood Engravings. 

Terms, $1 per annum, invariably in advance. Lib¬ 
eral discount made to oiubs. 

CGF* Agents wanted, in all the States, who oan fur¬ 
nish unquestionable roforenees. Individual subscri¬ 
bers, howevor, may bo their own agents, by careful¬ 
ly enclosing their dollar to the publishers. Baok 
Nos. furnished to tho 1st of January. A specimen 
No. sent to thoso who dosiro it. Address 

F. A G. C. BAND, 

March 31. No. 7 Cornhill, Boston. 
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JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 

Cleveland, Ohio, 

'0IILD respectfully announoo that they 


, , tho 

Western publishers of all tho works issued by 
John P. Jewett & Co.. Boston, and that wb supply 
all their books, at their prices, in any quantity. 

Among thoso books aro the following: 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Mrs. Stowe. Various 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin in German. Soon to be is¬ 
sued. 

Key to Unole Tom’s Cabin. Soon to he issued. 
By Mrs. Stowe. 

The Autographs of Freedom. 

The Trial by Jury. By Lysander Spooner, 

Tho Book of One Thousand Anecdotes. 

The Shady Side; or, Life in a Country Par¬ 
sonage. By a Pastor’s Wifo. 

The Philosophy of Mysterious Agents. In three 
Parts. By Dr. E. C. Rodgers. An BxposS of tho 
Spiritual Humbug. Price, 25 cents oaoh part. 
Heaven audits Spiritual Emblems. A Religious 
Gift Book. Beautifully bound and illustrated. 

IN PRESS: 

White Slavery in the Barbary Slates. By Hon. 
Charles Sumner. With 40 splondid illustrations 
by Billings, engraved by Baker & Smith. This 
will raako one beautiful lOmo volume of about 
140 pages, bound in doth, thin boards, printed 
in the most elegant stylo, on tho best paper. 
Prioo at retail, 50 or 62| oonts. Ready about 
tho 20th of February. 

We have also in Press, to be issued in March — 
The Speeches of the Hon. Joshua R. Giddings. 
With a Portrait. In one volume 12mo, of about 
500 pages, cloth. Prioo $1. A valuable volume 
of strong and truthful utiteranoos from the Ohio 
veteran, who is still in tho harness. 

The Writings of Hon. William Jay, on the 
Slavery Question and on War. This volume will 
bo a most invaluable contribution to the stand¬ 
ard litorature of our oountry. No man stands 
highor, in tho estimation of tho truly great and 
good, than the venerable Judgo Jay. And no 
one has contributed a greater number of artielos 
of sterling valuo to tho oauso of freedom and 
peace than he. To bo published in one 12mo 
volume of about 500 pagos, with a fine portrait 
of the author. Prioo $1. 

03r~ All orders from tho West, for any of tho above 
books, should be sent to 

JEWETT, PROCTOR, A WORTHINGTON, 

Maroh 3—4t Cleveland, Ohio. 


HONEY BEK FEED. 

A NY person who will send their address, and one 
dollar, post paid, to E. JORDAN, of Newbury, 
Vermont, shall have sent him by mail, post paid, in 
consideration therefor, a printed paper informing 
him, 1st, how to prepare fear qualities of Feed for 
Bees, oosting from two and a half to five and a half 
eonts per pound here, from which good honey is pro¬ 
cured ; 2d, giving information how to use the Feed 
suaoossfully with any ordinary hives, and how to 
provent robbing whilo in the prooess of feeding. 

Any person who has ono swarm that will starve 
this winter if not fed, will more than save their dol¬ 
lar if they will proouro and nse the artiele. 

Knowing that multitudes aro anxious to obtain tho 
above information, and that it is more than an equiv¬ 
alent for tho dollar askod, no apology is needed for 
this notioo. E. JORDAN, 

March 10—4t Newbury, Vermont. 


EDUCATION OF IMBECILES. 

J AMES B. RICHARDS has looated his School for 
tho education of children of slow mental dovelop- 

Germantown, near Philadelphia. 

Those who havo beoomo conversant With Mr. Rioh- 
ards’s mode of treating this olaas of unfortunate ehil- 

raising thoso under his earo from a oondition of im- 
booility and stolid idiocy to one of comparative in¬ 
telligence and reason—a' thing whioh, hut a few years 
ago, was thought boyond the reaoh of human effort. 

In Europe Mr. R. booame familiar with similar in¬ 
stitutions, whioh havo heen tho moans, by a oourse 
of early training, of rescuing many from a state of 
hopeless idiocy. Since then, ho has had an experi¬ 
ence of moro than four years in toaohing this class 
of our unfortunates. 

Ploaso address at Dillwyn Parish’s Drug Sto 
southwest oornor of Eighth- and Arch streets, Phi 
delphia. 

In Philadelphia, ho has the pleasure of referring 
to the Rt. Rov. Bishop Potter, Rov. Albert Barnes, 
Hon. Judgo Kano, Hon. Judge Stroud, Hon. Henry 
D. Gilpin, Thomas S. Kirkbride, M. D., Prof. George 
B. Wood, M. D., Prof. Samuel Jackson, M. D., Prof. 
Thomas D. Mutter, M. D., Alfred L. Elwin, M. D. 

In Washington, ho will refer to his friends, Gon. 
James Hamilton, Hon. Horaoo Mann. Maroh 24. 


HALLKTT, DAVIS, St CO.’S AEOLIAN AND LEM. 
GILBERT’S BOUDOIR PIANO FORTES. 

New York Ware Rooms at T. S. Berry & Co.’s, 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 
196 Chestnut street. 

B EING determined to offer tho publio the boat 
Piano Fortes that aro manufactured, we havo 
arrangod with the ahovo-namod Boston manufactur¬ 
ers, to keep constantly on hand at our ware rooms in 
Now York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stock of Now York and Philadelphia Pianos, a full 
and woll-seioctod assortment of their celebrated Pi- 

Mcssrs. Hallott, Davis, A Co. havo been long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whoso Pianos, for 
volume, purity, depth and swootnoss of tone, and for 
the groat length of time thoy would stand in tuno, 
could not bo excelled. They havo recently intro¬ 
duced tho “grand patent suspension bridge,” whioh 
imparts the firmness and volume of tono of tho Grand 
Piano. Their Aloiian, having tho latest and mos 
improvod voicing, is pronounced superior to any othei 
There is no instrument so desirable for tho parlor a. 
thoir zEolian Plano Porto, oombining all tho beauty, 
brilliancy, and»soul-touohing pathos of tho piano and 
parlor organ. 

Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is only ne- 
nossary to say, that by a series of experiments’ con¬ 
tinued for eight years, he has triumphantly succeed¬ 
ed in making an instrument for small rooms, fully 
equal to tho square piano. 

All of the abovo instruments warranted in the 
est manner. Tho ‘prices, at oithor of our ware ri 

tho same as at the manufactories in Boston. W. 

select instruments with or without tho Delian, and 
forward thorn to any part of the United States; and 
if they do not, prove satisfactory, they may b 
turned at our exponSo, and tho purchaso mono) 

Wo aro engaged largely in publishing Musio and 
Musical Works of every description, at both Now 
York and Philadelphia; and having purohased tho 
extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 
and having all the Boston publications, we are pre¬ 
pared to offer better inducements to the trado, and 
to schools und sominaries, than any other house. 

Wo also keep a largo assortment of seoond-hand 
Pianos and Molodeons, for rent or sale. 

T. S. BERRY A CO., 297 Broadway, N. York. 
J. E. GOULD A CO., suoooBSors to A. Fiot, 
March 24—tf 190 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


STAR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, Ai 
LARD OIL. 

L ARD OIL of the finest quality, in good shipping 
order. Star and Adamantine Candles, full 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candles are 
excellent for all climates, especially California, Bra¬ 
zil, tho East and West Indies, and Africa. Orders for 
any quantity exeouted promptly. 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 
Maroh 24. Candle Mannfaoturer, Cincinnati, O. 


DAGUERREOTYPES, PHOTOTYPES, 
CABOTYPES- 

June 3—ly Largest i* the World. 


ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 

B Y.T. L. Nichols, 51. D., Port Chester, New York-Prin¬ 
cipal of the American Hydropathic Institute. A pocket 
volume, 16mo, about 450 pages, n.arly 100 engravings, doth. 
A. comprehensive and confidential treatise on the sirnotun^ 

false conditions, and the most intimate relations of men and 
women; anatomical, physiological, psychological, pathologi- 
osi obstetrical, and hydro-therapeutical; treating especial¬ 
ly, and with fnllness and fidelity of illustration, of the laws 
and processes of generation, gestation, evolution, parted- 


te book of study and reference, and a full ar 
jsional consultations, will not he sold by Boc 
s; but will be sent by mail, post paid, on ra 


THE MUSICAL WORLD AND TIMES* 

A LARGE Weekly Journal of sixteen pages, edited by 
Richard Stores Willis, and which the best musical 
composers and writers iu this oountry make their medinra 
of communication with the public, contains, during the 
year, 208 pagen (or $25 worth) of the very best music sf 
all kinds; also, brilliant and instructive Essays rn Music ; 
a complete oourse of familiar Instruction in Harmony, 
whioh anybody can understand; a vast amount of attract¬ 
ive musioal reading, anecdotes, and sketches of celebrated 
musicians, of musical history, Ac. The most fearless, and 
truthful criticisms of musioal publications and perf- rm* 
anoes, and the very piok and cream of Musioal News, 
Novelty, and Incident, both foreign end domestic; the 
whole forming the most ooraplete and valuable record of 
Musical Art it is possible te obtain. The wants of Oountry 
Choirs, and of ladies wishing for new musio, but who are 
not living near music stores, are especially attended to 
Tbkms —One copy, $3; two copies, $6; five copies, $10; 
and s person sending us a club of five, gets an extra copy 
for his trouble Address Dyer A Willis, publishers of the 
Musical World and Times, 257 Broadway, New York. 

QCT“ Anothkr Musical Joi/unai., —The subscribers 
also publish The Monthly Musical Gazette, an elegant 
journal of eight pages, each number containing four pages 
of music, (making forty-eight pages a year.) and a great 
variety ofiuter-sting musical reading matter'. The Month¬ 
ly Musioal Gazette is designed for the especial benefit of 
the thousands of music-lovers whose musical knowledge 
and tastes demand e icy and simple music, and whose 
purses require that it should bo furnished at the cheapest 
possible rate. 

Tbbm 3.—One oopy. 60 cents; three copies, $1; ten 
eoples. $3; twenty Copies, $5; and a person sending us a 
club of twouty, gets an extra oopy lor his trouble. Ad¬ 
dress Dyer &. Willis. 

N. B.—Clergymen will be supplied with The Musical 
World, and Times at one dollar a year; and with The 
Monthly Musical Gazette at twenty-five cento a year. 

*«* Agents wanted to obtain subscribers for the above- 
named publications. Liberal commission allowed. 

Now is the time to sub-eribe, as tbs new volume begins 
on the 1 st. of January, 18S8. Jan. 13, 


SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 

J AM still engaged In the prosecution of elaimsugainstths 
Government. Suoh of the soldiers of the Mexican war, 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
them suspended or rejected, or who bar* not applied, will do 
well to open a correspondence with me; as I can obtain their 
land iua.most every instance. There are about l5,0(X)sueh 
claims on file in the Pension Office, nearly every One uf whioh 
I can have allowed if authorised to act for the claimant. 11 A 
word to the wise is sufficien t.” 

Oy Suspended claims under act of September 28,1850, 
any ease unl( TP .no ce wilibe char.cd In 

Sept. 25 ._ 

MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 

T EMPERANCE HOUSE. JUNKS 4 PARKS, t 
229 Washington street, Boston. C. W. JEN KB 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARA¬ 
TUS 

M anufactured by a. s. warring, for six 

years Professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to open a 
correspondence with fchoee wishing to purchase such arti¬ 
cles or chemicals, or who may have laboratories to arrange. 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any part of the 
United States, at rates lower than the oatalogue prices of 
any house in l4ew York. Terms cash. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y„ Jan. 26, 1852. Feb. ». 

From J. Foster, Professor of Natural Philosophy and 


Mathematics, Union College 
Uniom CoLLuan,f* 

It afforded me no little gratification t 
lnoe, that Mr. O B. Warring,had (let 
. manufactory of philosophical and 


24,1S52. 






r reparins the experiments, and often constructing new ar 
Holes of apparatus. The knowledge thus acquired baa beei 
established and extended by th’e facilities offered him whii 
in charge of the physical department of Mr. Bartlett’s ex 

stock of apparatus, and all who feel any interest in the pro 
gross of physical scienoewill see how important it is tha 


which, by their beauty, 
that the necessity of so 
in nearly every departi 

From Charles Bai 


firmness , and moderate prioe, prove 
idiug te Pa, is for good apparatus, 


JOHN FOSTER. 

,t, A. M., Principal of the Ponghkeep- 
Coilegiate School, 


L, November 16,1SS2. 


and use philosophic 


in some 

England,_-_ 

yourself, and I am happy 
tus, in completeness of fin 


conducted a boarding school, to purchase 
lioaiand chemioal apparatus manufactured 
beat manufactories in this country and in 
' ’ ' le manufactured by 


CHARLES BARTLETT. 


AVERY’S SEWING MACHINES. 

Price only $25! — Patented October 19,1853. 

T HIS machine is acknowledged by all who have used It 
to be superior to that of any other sewing machine ever 
invented, for ita simplicity, compactness, the beauty and 

^pounds, and coatfrom $25 fco jB 30 fc It wiU^rk 


years of age os 
any danger of it 
of more than 
speot than it c; 
pendent of eacl 


getting out of order and c 
nty seamstresses muchbett 
i be done by hard. The eti 

e seam still holds good and 




invented. This machine is peculiarly adapted to family 
use, as it will do all kinds of sewing, and, when known, will 
be generally introduced into families. 

The Avery Sewing Machine Company have perfected 
their arrangements for manufacturing on the largest scftie, 
and will supply any number of machines at the shortest 
notice. Orders addressed to CHARLES NETTLKTON, 
261 Broadway, New York, will receive prompt attention. 

Dec. 30—6inil_ 


aEOLIAN piano forties. 

T. Gilbert & Co.’s New York Ware-rooms 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony st., and 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, 

W HEKE the largest aasortment of Piauoa. with ani 
without the oelebrated Improved ASolian, may be 


> ttand any dim: 




and will he sold at great bargains. By an experience ol 
eight years, resulting in many important improvements, the 
-‘Eolian has been brought to a perfection uttained by no 
others. Nearly 2,000 ASolians have been applied, and the 
demand is rapidly increasing. Elegant Boudoir or Cottage 
Pianos, convenient for small rooms. T. G. & Co J s Pianos 
are admitted to be superior to all others, owing to their 
firmness and long standing in tune. Prices same as at the 
manufactory. Dealers supplied at liberal discounts. K. H. 
Wade’s, and the entire Boston catalogue of Music and In¬ 
struction Bookd, furnished at this store at wholesale. 

HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent 
Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment o£ seoond 

prices from $30 to $150. Second hand jLliun i^ianoasYiom 
$200 to $275. Grand Pianos, from $300 to $700. Prince A 
Co.’s Melodeons, from $35 to $90. Carharfs, $55 to $50. 
Guitars, from $10 to $75, & e., &c. 


>fc. 16—ly 


THE OXYG JEN LAMP. 

T HE subscribers would respectfully inform the pub2ia 
that they are »he sole manufacturers for the original 
Oxygen Lard or Oil Lamp, as patented by D. Kilinear, Feb. 
4th, 1851. ^ This lamp has been before the public for three 

twHiptemas.’ 11 httS thre “ flrSt premI ' J,, ‘ s “ <l 

The^mbsoribers have now on hand at their shop in Circle- 

f.r all orders that may be received, in prices we offer great 
Inducements to Dry Goods and Hardware merchants, Tin- 


ion the public against all imitafcii 
id prosecuting all infringements 


REAL ESTATE AND PROPERTY REGISTRA¬ 
TION OFFICE. 

T HE undersigned have opened an Office f?r the Registra¬ 
tion of K.eal Estate and other property, negotiating 
Sales, Loans, Exchanges, raising of Comp&hies, &o., 
throughout the different States; and are appointing local 
agents in all the different counties. 

Applications are entered in the Register, and placed on 
the a es designated for their locality, open to the examina- 

Kegietration Pee of $1,’ the receipt of which will be^c* 
knowledged. Commissions on Sales, Exchanges, ico,, two 
per cent.; and other matters, requiting special negotiation, 


m Age: 


cy does not propose to sell, but negotiate and 
sra to the owners, no special authority is re- 
>hen a sale by the Agency is desired, authorl- 


agents in the principal ports of embarkation; and special 
efforts are made to induce Capitalists, immigrants and oth¬ 
ers, to examine the Register and Files of the Agency. 
BRONSON, KNAPP. & CO., Real Estate and 
Property Brokers, No. 116 Broadway, N. Y. 
Refer to Courtlandfc Palmer, Esq , No. 177 Broadway, New 
York; Hon. Alwin Bronson, Oswego, N. Y.; Gov. Wood, 
and ex-Gov. Ford, Ohio; Hon. li. W. Thompson. Ind ; 
Hon. D. A. Noble and Hon. J. R. Williams, Mich.: Hon. 
Robert Smith, ill.; Hon. J R. Underwood, Ky.; Hon. A. 


STAMMERING CURED—ELOCUTION TAUGHT. 

D whkh^^beeff VaCld 

twenty years, is designed for the Promotion of Health, the 
Cure of Stammering, and the Correction of Lisping and 
other Defective Articulation, as well as for Improvement in 
Elocution. Address A. COMSTOCK. ML D., 

No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 

PHONETIC WORKS. 

Dr. Comstock is the author of the American Phonetic 
Alphabet , the only perfect alphabet th*fc has been given to 

tinct letter for every articulate sound, and signs for accent, 
inflection, and intonation. Dr. C. has published, in this al¬ 
phabet, his System of Elocution. $ 1; the New Testament, 
$1 25; the first book of Pope's Homer's Iliad, with copious 
notea^ 50 cents; My Little Geography, 25 cents; and a nuta* 


S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
TVTEWSPAPEK. ADVERTISING AGENTS, are th« 
i. v agents for the National Eva, and are authorised to re¬ 
ceive advertisements and subscriptions for us at the lowest 
rates. Their receipts are regarded as payments. Their 
offices are at New Y ork, 122 Nassau street. 

June ‘H* Boston, 10 State street. 








